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BOSTON NATIONAL LANCERS, ; man being large and portly in appearance, and 


ELOW is an acen- {| as # general thing they are most faultless Lorse- 
rete representation | men. This latter excelleace is mainly owing 
¢ of this well known tu-the fact that each member owus the Lorse be 
and popular cavalry | rides, or generally :0, and cousequently dorse 
a corps, as the com- | and rider are well acquainted. 
A. pany appeared on The National Lancers were chariered Novem- 
} the 16th ult., cele- | ber 26th, 1836, since which period they have 
k / brating their four- 
‘eenth anniversary. 
The ranks on this 
occasion, us they al- 
ways are on parade, 
were well filled, and 
the troop ‘looked 
. splendidly with their 
martial bearing and fine military equipments. 
We douht if anv like body of men in this conn- 


try can make so tine and commanding an ap- 
pearance as the Boston Lancers, nearly every 


excellence asa military organization. The first 
commander was Gen. Thomas Davis; the se- 
cond, Col. Peter Dunbar ; the third, Capt. Jo- 
seph Smith; the fourth, Capt. Ezra Forrestall ; 
the fifth. Cupt. Albert Gnild; the sixth, Capt. 
Wm F. White; the name of the present com- 
mander is Capt. Thos. J. Pierce; all of whom 
are gentlemen well known in this community. 
One of the pleasantest remembrances of our 
boyish days is that when we clim ed one of the 
stone gate-pillars in front of the Stare House, to 


constantly increased in numbers and in general | 


witrtess the ceremony of presentation to this | 


splendid « orps. of a company standard, the per- 


commander, Gen. Davis. 


a vast concourse of people. 
The company numbers on an average some 


three hundred active membh rs, one-third of | 


which number are gencrally out at a time. The 


armory of the company is an excellent and | 


model one, being over Quincy Hall Market, and 


is superbly decorated «after the style of military , 


ornaments, with the showy accoutrements of 
the corps. Everything except the body uniform 
is company property, and so numerous and su- 


perior are their arms and helongings, that in | 


themselves they representa heavy sum of money, 


and a large amount of company property. 


| Uar civil auchocities have more than once 
sonal gift of Covernor Everett, who presented | 
it with an appropriate speech to the company | 
drawn up in line in Beacon street, being re- | 
plied to in # prompt and happy manner by the | 
The scene formed a 
brilliant military display, and was wituessed by | 


en compelied io fall back upon the aid of this 

‘fficient corps to help them in the maintenance 

ff law, and when this has been the case, they 

nave shown themselves peculiarly fitted for the 

lispersing of a crowd, and of awing the reck- 

ess masses that form the mob. This was par- 
, .ienlarly the case at the time of the Broad street 
| riot, when the Lancers did good and efficient 

ervice in the cause of law and order. 

While most of the military corps of Boston 
have been more or less disheartened by the anti- 
' military spirit that has prevailed for some time 
: past. this corps has remained firm and vigorous, 
| unaffected bv the petty prejudices of the over- 
} serupulous part of the coumnnity. But a 
i healthier spirit now prevails upon this subject. 
Success. then, to ihis brilliant cavalry corps, 
| deservedly the pride of Boston. 
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PLCLORTAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
ALICE FAY: 
THE ORPHAN OF HAZLEWOOD. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Y HE breeze swept lightly through the open 
~4 window of the little room in which sat 
young Alice Fay, the orphan girl of Hazlewood. 
It was on a bright, clear morning in June, when 
the sun, though fairly above the horizon, had not 
yet begun to be oppressive, but just seemed to 
light up the trees and the skies, the earth and 
the water, with unsurpassed beauty. Birds 
earolied forth their joyous strains, flitting from 
tree to tree, and from bough to bough, in the 
exuberance of their gaiety. Bees buzzed busily 
about from garden to garden, in quest of their 
summer stores, and lithesome and fairy hum- 
ming-birds poised in the air before the roses and 
the tulips, quaffing the nectared dews that lay in 
sparkling globules within their soft bosoms. 

Young Alice Fay was, we have said, an orphan. 
Early in life her parents had left her alone in 
the world, and with scarce any provision for 
the unseen future. So that the good people of 
Hazlewood might have felt, some of them, 
that Alice had been left upon their charitable 
hands to unseal their hidden and locked-up 
charities, to open the chambers of their hearts, 
and to teach them to practise the precepts of 
kindness, and generosity, and gentleness. And 
some secmed to heed the lesson and show their 
willingness to exercise their most benevolent 
and charitable feelings towards poor Alice. 


Alice was a girl of unostentatious, yet sur- 
passing beauty. Herfeatures were both regular 
and handsome. Her form was slender and ex- 
ceedingly symmetrical; and her complexion, 
one of those healthy-looking, clear red-and- 
white, that bespeak particular and at times en- 
viable attention from strangers. <A glow of 
health shone on her countenance, and even when 
she looked saddest—for Alice Fay, like many 
others, would be sad and cast down at times— 
she seemed to look most bewitchingly beautiful. 


Alice, young as she was, had been instructress 
in the village school in Hazlewood during a por- 
tion of the spring just passed, having been pre- 
pared for that station of village dignity and 
limited emolument by several of the beneficent- 
ly inclined in the village, who were anxious to 
see her fine mind and nature more fully devel- 
oped and exercising their proper influence upon 
their own children. Perhaps there was a sel- 
fishness at the bottom of all this, but it was 
certainly an excusable one. 


She had undergone an examination prepara- 
tory to entering on her duties as instructress, 
and passed the usually trying ordeal to all 
young candidates for scholastic reputation with 
great credit to herself. And in assuming her 
seat as mistress of the village school of Hazle- 
wood, the people generally congratulated them- 
selves that a teacher had been secured. upon 
whose faithfulness, in every particular, they 
could trustfully rely. 

But there was a “worm in the bud” of her 
unfolding happiness. Canker was slowly eating 
at the roots of her peace and enjoyment. An 
old schoolmate of hers, Lucy Gray, was uneasy 
at the attention and universal affection display- 
ed towards Alice by the village people; and 
though these feelings at first were mere seedlings, 
and scarce dared to show themselves, yet in 
course of time they sprung up in the shape of 
noxious weeds within her bosom, and rankled so 
that any one with half common perception could 
not refrain from noticing it. 

It so happened that Squire Gray, the father 
of Lucy, was the head man on the committeé 
that employed Alice as instructress of their 
school, and it was through him and his influ- 
ence that Lucy intended to vent her spite and 
malice upon the devoted head of poor Alice. 
As we said, therefore, Alice had not been long in 
her seat, before she heard from one and another 
trifling complaints of her want of authority, and 
lack of dignity; though no one whom she inter- 
rogated herself ever seemed willing to think 
such complaints worth minding, and their origin 
remained, as it was intended they should, in an 
unfathomed mystery. 

One evening, Squire Gray called on her quite 
unceremoniously, as soon as her school was 
over, and while she sat in the school room mus- 
ing on the events of the day just spent, and said 
he should like to have an interview with her. 


“It is beyond question, Miss Alice,” said he, 
“though. I regret as much as any one possibly 
could, to be the bearer of such unwelcome intel- 
ligence, that the government of a school like 
ours is altogether too great for a girl of your 
age and inexperience ; and that however much 
we should all like to retain you as an instruct- 
ress, I shall feel compelled to obey the wishes 
and feelings of the parents to the utmost. I 
have, therefore, come to inform you that I have 
already engaged another teacher, who will take 
your place on Monday of next week !” 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly fallen into the 
room, Alice could not have been more startled. 
The large, swimming tears rose to her great 
blue eyes, for the moment veiling her sight for 
her. Poor Alice! her heart grew big and seem- 
ed to swell in her throat at the cruel words of 
Squire Gray. What was to be done, then? she 
inwardly thought to herself. 

“ Does any one complain of my government?” 
asked she, in a firm voice, assoon as she could 
suppress her rising emotion sufficiently to speak. 

“No, not as yet!” slowly and deliberately 
answered the Squire; “ but there are many who 
are inclined to think there might be trouble in 
this school for you, and with so many large 
scholars too, and so thought it would be better 
to avoid even the possibility of any difficulty, 
than to run exactly in the way of it.” 


Alice expostulated with him—told him of the 
discipline she had in her school at present, and 
of the little trouble occasioned her to enforce it, 
and wound up by reminding him that she 
thought she should be able to govern better by 
kindness and gentle words than others would by 
the rod and by violence ; for her part, she fear- 
ed no difficulties whatever, and saw no reason 
why the others should. 

But Squire Gray had set his mind on em- 
ploying another and a male teacher, and to all 
the remonstrances and reasonings and pleadings 
of poor Alice Fay, answered only this his fixed 
determination. So that the young schoolmis- 
tress that night, which was Friday night, walked 
home with a far heavier heart than she had en- 
tered her little empire in the morning. 


On this morning in Jane to which we have 
alluded, Alice was sitting in her chair by her 
little window fast asleep. It was some time 
since her very rude and malicious ejection from 
the charge of the village school, since which 
time she had supported herself with her needle, 
with which she was uncommonly ingenious. 
Her little room was a perfect picture of itself. 
The little centre table stood drawn out into near 
the middle of the chamber, a dressing-table 
spread with a snow-white napkin stood under 
the mirror, her canary sat on the work-table by 
her elbow, and she was fast asleep. 

She dreamed; the angel girl, Alice, dreamed. 

She was far, far away from the sweet retire- 
ment of Hazlewood, where the broad leaves of 
tall trees spread out their cool shadows upon the 
smooth ground, and the melody of ten thousand 
birds crowded itself upon her senses, as if the 
air would actually confuse her. Wide carpets 
of the greenest grass, all studded with the most 
beautiful flowers, of every imaginable size and 
hue—the yellow, the pink, the carmine, the 
golden—stretched out their fresh-looking sur- 
faces before her swimming eyes; and long, 
winding silver brooks, now broken from the 
smoothness of their flow by the golden pebbles 
of their beds, and now folding up their strength 
to prepare fora tumble in the glistening cas- 
cade, meandered through the luxuriant grass, 
seeming to thread the landscape like so many 
brilliant fibres. Birds of paradise, decked out 
with all their gaudy plumage, flitted before her 
eyes in never-tiring motion. The air seemed to 
her to be filled with music and with the most 
delicious smells. In every beautiful bird she 
beheld a fair spirit, passing and repassing before 
her on its never listless pinion, as if it had been 
commissioned on some divine errand of love and 
mercy. Such warblings she thought she had 
never heard before in all her life. The atmos- 
phere was loaded with harmony. 


And while she dreamed, she saw, delighted, a 
thousand heavenly tints steal of a sudden over 
the whole sky above her; not darkening the 
light, nor shading the beanty of the scene ; still 
they seemed ominous of something that was yet 
to come. For the music from the ten thousand 
heavenly throats soon ceased to fill her ears, 
and the fragrance of the myriad flowers that 
lifted up their delicately painted heads above the 


plain, was wafted no longer to her nostrils. A 


feeling of oppression shot over her, yet there 


was a gilded attractiveness about the sky that 
enchained her where she lay. The tints that 
first looked so fresh, and roseate, and beautiful, 
fast grew into long stripes, or ribbons, of darker 


‘hnes, and shot themselves, like giant yet silent 


creepers over the whole sky from horizon to 
zenith, and from zenith to horizon again. Then 
they became as blood, looking like long, crim- 
son, fearful strips, as if the fair face of heaven 
was being cut up into lashes and streamers, and 
bloody bands. Then the sun half veiled its face, 
as ifit would not lend its light to such a scene, 
—to a sight so darksome and unpleasant. 
Everything about the dreamer’s eyes grew dim, 
confused, and uncertain. And while she lay 
looking for some explanatory cause for all this, 
of a sudden she heard a di: tressed scream, as if 
it came from the sky above her. She started 
with affright. It came again from out the 
depths of the sky, this time fairly piercing her 
ears with its shrill sound, and almost awaking 
her—for she started restlessly from her chair by 
her little window. She gazed with all the in- 
tensity of her vision into the heavens whence 
the cry proceeded. Ah! the cause was plain. 
A venomous serpent, all spotted with the most 
beautiful colors, and glistening in every fold 
with the most lustrous golden tints, was coiling 
itself slowly and slowly, yet surely, and every 
moment more surely, around these bars, or 
streamers, or ribbons. that shot themselves 
athwart the sky, and with his high tail lashing 
backwards and forwards in the air, and head 
erect, mouth wide open, and forked tongue pro- 
truding, was preparing to make a powerful 
spring at some object the dreamer had not yet 
seen. Again there came a wild shriek, if pos- 
sible more distressing than any before, and she 
caught sight of the fluttering of beautiful plu- 
mage. She looked steadily, and saw for the 
first time a bird of the most exquisite beauty 
and charming eye, perched upon a bough made 
of rainbow colors all woven in together and 
closely interlacing, screaming in this manner 
from very fear of the dreadful serpent that 
seemed to have it already within its talismanic 
power. Of a sudden, while the serpent was 
poising its great scaly body for a sure spring, 
and the coils were beginning to crackle as they 
unfolded little by little from their tight embrace 
of the bars of light that was stretched across 
the sky, the bird took wing, and soaring far 
away into the clear depths of the bright empy- 
rean with an outpouring of the most melodious 
notes, vanished from her sight. 

So excited had the dreamer become at be- 
holding the approaching destiny of the bird, 
which she did not see how it could avoid, that her 
little chest drew in the breath with much diffi- 
culty, andin the unhappy struggles of the mo- 
ment, she awoke. 

She awoke to find that she was only Alice 
Fay, the poor orphan girl of Hazlewood, and 
that she had been unaccountably, at that time 
in the day, indulging in sleep. Still the dream 
from which she had just awaked impressed her 
deeply, and she treasured it up in her memory. 
She imagined, as many others equally supersti- 
tious with herself would imagine, that the ser- 
pent and the bird might mean something, and 
thought she would wait and see what the hid- 
den meaning was. 

All day long, while she sat plying her indus- 
trious needle, she turned her mysterious dream 
over and over again. 


CHAPTER IL 


Two months after this memorable dream of 
hers had made its impression upon her, Alice 
Fay was in Boston, there busily employing her 
needle to more advantage than she could have 
done at Hazlewood. 

She sat in her room one afternoon, after lay- 
ing her work down with weariness, and took up 
her guitar; for Alice was a girl not only of the 
most exquisite taste as well as beauty, but like 
wise possessed of some of the most enviable ac- 
complishments. She had a few very choice 
‘books arranged carefully about the table, among 
which were copies of some of the finest poems 
ever published. There were the poems of 
“L. E.L.,” the gifted but unhappy one, whose 
life went out in darkness, and the “Songs of 
Moore,” and “Shakspeare,” and “Hannah 
More,” and “Southey,” and a host of others, 
beside a quantity of the authors of her own coun- 
try, in whom she seemed to take a still greater 
delight. 

Everything was arranged with the most ex- 
act neatness and the nicest skill. Her canary 


was mute, and seemed to have sympathized 
deeply with her in her sadness and dejection. 


An air of melancholy pervaded the room, and 


would have at once influenced any one who might 
just at that moment have chanced te enter. So 
to restore her wonted spirits, thongh perhaps as 
much to humor the waywardness of her pleas- 
ure, she took her guitar from the place where 
she usually stood it in the corner, and began to 
sing. The words she sang were these: 
“Think of me! When? 
Just at the gentle twilight hour, 
When the dews are falling on tree and flower ; 
When birds to their quiet nests are gone, 
Think of me then—think of me then! 
* Think of me! Where? 
In that loved spot where on bended 
Thou breathest thy prayer to the Deity ; 
That she whom thou lovest He will defend ,— 
O, crave some boon for thy absent friend ! 
Think of me there—think of me there!’ 

It was a low, and sweet, and plaintive strain, 
calling out the rich, deep tones from ber melo- 
dious voice, that all along through the words 
trembled and quivered with emotion. 

When she had finished singing, and had craved 
the distant loved one to “think of her there—in 
that lone spot, where on bended knee, he breathes 
out his prayer to the Deity,” her eyes glistened 
with the pearly tears that had mounted up to 
them, and a liquid veil obstructed her sight. 

Alice was sad. Did she know why? Could 
it be that she had not yet recovered from the 
impression that fearful dream had made upon 
her mind? Or was her heaft another’s, and 
were her thoughts winging their flight away to 
some far-off place, where at that time might 
dwell the light of her soul, and the charm of her 
young existence ? 

Ah, yes—yes! Poor Alice Fay too often 
awoke the slumbering passions of her little heart 
by the stanzas that she always sang so touch- 
ingly! Too often her poor heart wandered,— 
wandered from her work, and she would forget 
the persecution that drove her fram sweet Hazle- 
wood, and dream only of Arthur Lee, the hand- 
some and intrepid youth, who years and years 
before had left the quict dreamland of his native 
Hazlewood, but from whom no tidings had ever 
been received, since his sudden departure. 

Only Alice Fay knew beforehand of his inten- 
tion to steal away, and he communicated it to 
her only after securing her solemn promise that 
she should reveal it to no other living person, 
even after he had gone. On the evening before 
he disappeared—it was a calm summer evening 
—Alice and Arthur stood near her old garden 
gate, talking in low tones together,—he of his 
high hopes and resolute will, and she of her sad- 
ness and tears. It was then, in the exuberance 
of his boyish love, that he told Alice never to 
be troubled for him, for that he would go away 
and become a great and rich man, and when he 
came back would make her his bride, and their 
happiness then would be complete. And Alice 
trusted faithfully to his words, not doubting 
even once that when Arthur came home again, 
he would love her just as he did on that sum- 
mer evening before he went away. 

But how could she tell when he would return ? 
Did she know where he had gone? Did she 
know aught of his plans or his prospects, or his 
ambition? Nota word—not a word! And even 
if he did come back, it might be as an outcast; 
she feared to think it, but she could not control 
even her wildest and most unreasonable thoughts, 
when they came over her so freely, as if they 
were bent on overwhelming her. 

Still Alice, poor Alice, hoped on, and lived in 
hope. Hope was her only light and heat dur- 
ing the long, long days that passed over her 
head ; and even when this was the brightest, the 
clearest, and the warmest, she loved to give way 
to the sudden gusts of fear that swept like tem- 
pests across the mirror-like calmness of her 
soul. It was on such an occasion that she gave 
vent to her feelings in the words we have given, 
as she sang them to her light guitar. 

When she had finished, and while she sat gaz- 
ing through the filmy veil of tears that half cur- 
tained her sight, her little canary that had been 
mute and dejected all day, suddenly raised up 
his head, and rolled out one of the most plenti- 
fal gushes of song she had ever heard proceed 
from his tiny throat. 

“Why Billie!” said Alice sadly, “ what is 
the matter ?” 

Again the bird attempted to sing, but ended 
with only a few slight chirpings and incoherent 
notes. He seemed to have poured his melody 
all out. ; 
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it, began to talk kindly to him, calling him gen- 
tly by the name she had given him, and asking 
him if he should not like to see poor Arthur, 
who had gone a long, long way off, and sing to 
him as he had just sung to her. 


CHAPTER III. 

seavtirvt, slight-built carriage, drawn by 
a sleek, fawn-colored horse, rolled over the green 
sward that lined the street in the secluded vil- 
lage of Hazlewood, one forenoon, not more than 
a month after this, and a well-dressed young 
man, bearing very much the appearance and 
having the manners of a sailor, stepped out from 
it, and fastening his horse to a post in front of 
the hotel, entered the first room whose open door 
seemed to invite him in. 

“Who keeps this house now, madam?” he 
inquired of a middle-aged lady who was sitting 
on a lounge, busily occupied with sewing by the 
open window. 

“T do, sir,” she replied, rising as she spoke. 

“ And who did before you, madam ?” pursued 
the stranger. 

“ Mr. Grant, sir; but he said he could hardly 
get a living here, and so concluded to leave.” 

“Do you know much of the families, here ?” 
he asked. 

“No, sir,” answered the lady; “I have had 
the house but a little time, and have not become 
much acquainted with the people of the village 

t.” 

“Where did Mr. Grant go to, from here, mad- 
am? Do you remember ?” 

“O yes; he went inte Boston.” 

“Ts he there now?” 

“ Why, as for that, sir, I couldn’t really say; 
but he went and opened a boarding house,—or, 
at least, said he was going to, in Brattle street.” 

“Do you recollect where—what number ?” 

“No, sir,” I do not.” 

“ And can tell me nothing further about him ?” 
inquired the stranger. 

“No, sir, I cannot; I wish I could, really, as 
you seem to be so anxious to find him.” 

“Tam exceedingly so; but I suppose I shall 
have to give up trying to find him. Do you 
know,” continued he, “ whether there is a young 
lady living here by the name of Alice Fay ?” 

“T can tell you about her,” answered the 
woman at once; “she had the village school a 
spell last spring, but Squire Gray found some 
fault with her, and almost unbeknown to her 
hired another teacher. People think he misrep- 
resented the matter to them at the time, and 
made it appear to them that she was about to 
have trouble in her school; but no one now 
thinks she would have had, if she had staid till 
to-day; and I know that Mr. Weeden, the pres- 
ent master, has trouble almost every day he 
stays; and everybody don’t like him, neither,” 
she added in a tone somewhat confidential. 

“ And what. became of Alice Fay, then ?” per- 
sisted the stranger. 

“She taught scholars in sewing awhile after 
that, I believe, and then she went into Boston to 
get her living, by sewing, I suppose ; and since 
then I haven’t heard a word of her. I conclude 
she is there yet,” 

“ You do not kuow where?” he inquired, as if 
in haste. 

“No, sir, I could not tell you.” 

“ Well, give me something to eat, if you please, 
and I will be off again.” 

While the woman was, preparing the stranger 
a luncheon, he sat Musing to himself in the lit- 
tle parlor of the hotel, his eyes rivetted to the 
floor. 

It was not until his refreshments were placed 
on the table at his elbow, and the lady spoke to 
him to tell him that they were there, that he 
roused himself from his reverie. 

After duly refreshing his inner man, he sprang 
quickly into his carriage and rolled smoothly 
away over the green and soft turf of the street, 
toward Boston, from which place he had started 
the morning before. 

Arrived in Boston, he set his ingenuity to 
work to imagine some way by which either Mr. 
Grant, or Miss Alice, could be found. He pe- 
rused all the directories, walked tlie whole 
length of Brattle street over and over again, each 
time carefully regarding the names on every 
door-plate, and then as if perplexed beyond en- 
durance almost, wandered off he hardly knew or 
cared whither. 

The third day after this, Alice carried her 
flowers to the store where they were all engaged 
of her beforehand, and receiving her money, 
started off to perform a kind act towards a poor 


-sick woman, with a helpless infant dependent 
upon her, but who was scarcely able to make 
the two ends meet from week to week. 

Alice had first become interested in her from 
seeing her accidentally in the street, when a 
trifling occurrence sufficed to enlist her sympa- 
thies in her behalf. And following her acquain- 
tance up from day to day and week to week, she 
was enabled to become a more valuable distribu- 
tor of charities than even those who, though they 
might give more liberally, suffered their charity 
to cease and its object to be forgotten with the 
bestowal of it. 

She staid for some reason or other later than 
usual that evening, and it was quite dusk when 
she set out from the poor woman’s hovel to re- 
trace her steps homewards. 

“T'm afraid you'll not get home safe!” said 
the sick woman to her benefactress, as her tiny 
hand was on the latch to raise it. 

“QO,” said Alice, half jestingly, “no one 
would think of molesting me! J never injured 
any one, and I know no one would trouble me !” 

“IT pray not, my good young lady; and may 
God ever bless you for your kind heart to a poor 
woman !” 

* Good night!” said Alice. 

“ Good night to ye!” exclaimed the woman; 
“good night, and may God bless you a thou- 
sand—thousand times !” 

Alice opened the door of the chamber and 
went out into the street. 

The streets through which she would be com- 
pelled to go to reach her room were some of 
them quite lonely, and not much frequented by 
travellers who could avoid them for,the better 
ones. She did not experience any fear, however, 
but walked unconcernedly along, thinking only 
of the good deed she had but just now done, and 
taking to her own heart a double satisfaction 
and joy from the happiness with which she knew 
she had blessed the poor sick woman. 

She had proceeded in this way perhaps 
through two streets, when a man who was ap- 
proaehing her from the opposite direction thrust 
his face in hers, just as he got near her, and 
struck with her wonderful beauty, began to in- 
dulge in considerable freedom of remark to her. 

Alice merely turned away to the inside of the 
walk, and would have pursued her walk unmo- 


lested. 
The villain, however, persisted in his endeav- 


ors to draw her into conversation, and fairly 
turning about and walking along by the side of 
her, insisted on accompanying her. 

He had not heard a footstep, quick and active, 
behind him, for in one moment more he was 
seized by the collar and hurled unceremoniously 
into the ditch, where he more properly belonged. 

“ Go there, you villain!” muttered the voice of 
the person who had thus interfered. 

Alice turned round just far enough to observe 
her unasked protector, and her eyes met his. 

“Thank you, sir—thank you!” said she in her 
sweetest manner, in which just enough of fright 
was mingled to give it an interest it could not 
otherwise have had. 

“JT didn’t mean to stand by and see that sort 
of impudence going on, my fair lady, at any 
rate!” answered the man, turning backwards a 
look upon the discomfited intruder, who was 
now crawling out of the gutter and walking off 
the fastest way he could. “ I couldn’t stand that !” 
said he; “most anything but insulting a lady 
like yourself, ma’am !” 

“ Again Iexpress my thanksto you for your 

timely interference,” repeated Alice. 
_’“Shan’t I have the privilege of waiting upon 
you to your house, for fear that you might meet 
with a repetition of this from some other unex- 
pected source ?” 

Alice consented that the gentleman should 
accompany her home, which duty he felt highly 
pleased to perform. He was a gentleman with 
quite a young look, though he wore large and 
heavy black whiskers. Alice was prepossessed 
in his favor from this voluntary show of gallant- 
ry on his part, and more especially from the fact 
that his subsequent conduct fully bore out her 
first impression that he was a gentleman. 

Their conversation on the way home was of 
the most general character, and of course the 
most difficult in-which to exeite an interest in 
the mind of either party. His attention was un- 
remitted during the whole walk, and when they 
reached the door of the house where Alice lived, 
without pausing to consider the propriety or 
impropriety of the thing,—so unconsciously had 
she been interested in him, perhaps from grati- 
tude as much as from anything else,—she in- 
vited him in. 


Fora second or two he seemed to hesitate ; but 
catching the light of her radiant eye, and the 
sweetness of the smile that just then played on 
her lovely features, he accepted her invitation 
and said that he would sit down a moment to 
rest him. 

He went up one flight of stairs into Alice’s 
little room, and she asked him to be seated while 
she procured a light. When she returned with 
her light in her hand, she found that he held in 
his hand one of the books from her table. 

She se: the light down by him that he might 
run her books over, if he chose, as his taste or 
fancy dictated. 

He took the book that was in his hands, and 
turned it over leaf by leaf, from the place to 
which he had chanced to open. Finally he reach- 
ed the end,—the “finis,”—and mechanically 
turned back to the beginning of the volume. 

Without thinking cf the rudeness of the thing— 
for it is rude to take up a person’s books, and go 
to reading the inscription on the fly leaf, the first 
thing,—and perhaps thinking that this might 
be an excellent way of finding out the fair 
stranger’s name, he opened to the blank page, and 
looked at what was there. 

The handwriting was quite smal] and delicate ; 
so he drew the light nearer to him, seemingly 
forgetful of what he was doing. He read— 


“Axice Far, 
Hazlewood, 1843.” 


Could his eyes deceive him? Was therea blur 
before the:n, and were mists dancing about his 
vision, to intercept his clear sight of the objects 
before him ? 

He looked up, staring wildly at the girl, who 
still stood gazing somewhat in astonishment at 
him. His face turned ashy pale. His strength 
seemed to go from him all at once, and he felt 
the weakness of a child. 

*“ Does anything ail you, sir?” asked Alice, a 
little frightened at what she saw. 

The book fell from his hands, and with a sin- 
gle almost convulsive effort, he sprang from his 
chair and encircled Alice in his embrace. 

“ Alice!” shouted he, “O, Alice Fay! Iam 
your own Arthur Lee!” 

“ Arthur Lee!” she exclaimed, nearly faint- 
ing ; and now it became his turn to see what was 
the matter with her. 

She swooned away in his arms, ejaculating, as 
the breath seemed to leave her.—‘“Arthur.” 

It was some time before she returned to con- 
sciousness again, and when she did, it was only 
to ask the most incoherent questions. 

The lovers had met again for the first time 
since their sad separation at the garden gate of 
Alice’s father. The entire evening was passed 
in recounting their past history and experience. 
Since his absence, Arthur’s father had died, 
leaving him an orphan, and the homestead had 
been sold to meet the debts outstanding against 
the estate. 

It was Arthur who had visited the village of 
Hazlewood a few days before, in quest of Alice ; 
and on his informing her of the subject, she 
could not refrain from a smile at hearing his ac- 
count of the manner in which the landlady said 
she was ejected from the school to which the par- 
tiality of the committee, and Squire Gray in 
particular, had called her. 

“But this will not trouble you any longer!” 
said Arthur. 

“ What, Arthur?” she asked. 

“This being at the mercy of other people!” 
said he: “Alice,” he continued, “have you 
forgotten the promise I made you on that sum- 
mer evening before I left my native village, and 
all I loved, behind me, determined to seek my 
own fortune ?” 

“No, Arthur,” said she; “no indeed; it has 
been my only comfort, and happiness, and hope, 
—that promise has,—every day since you were 
gone 

“And may I claim you now, again, as my 
own ?” he asked. 

“Tam only yours!” murmured Alice. 

The lovers plighted themselves, each to the 
other, over again at this time; and when Arthur 
reluctantly rose to take leave of Alice, he had 
promised her, perhaps a dozen times, that he 
would return early in the morning. 

Arthur was overjoyed to find that he had so 
fortunately stumbled upon the very object about 
which he had been perplexing himself for days 
before, and could almost have thanked the ruf- 
fian he knocked into the street for an insult that 
had so luckily revealed to him on a sudden all 
the treasures he had been vainly in pursuit of; 
still, if the man had come in his way again, he 


would in all probability have received rougher 
usage than before. 

The next day all the arrangements were made 
for the speedy marriage of Arthur and Alice. 
They had loved fondly, devotedly, and long. 
Each had become assured of the abiding affec- 
tion of the other, and both were supremely happy. 

After leaving home, Arthur, who was at that 
time quite a proficient at school, and quite apt to 
learn, wherever his fancy might happen to lead 
him, songht him a place on board a merchant 
ship, bound for Liverpool, and from that day his 
rise had been rapid. His rewards kept faithful 
pace with his merits and deserts. He found his 
responsibilities fast growing upon him, until now 
he had been offered, by a firm in New York, the 
command of one of their first class “liners” to 
London, which offer he had gratefully accepted. 
But before sailing, he determined to makean | 
effort to see Alice once again. 

Excited beyond measure at not finding her | 
either at Hazlewood or in Boston, he was care- 
lessly pacing the streets in the manner we have 
described, when his very unexpected interference 
in behaif of a strange lady, revealed to him the 
very secret he had been in assidnous search of. | 

It was therefore arranged that they shouldbe | 
married forthwith, and that Alice should ac- 
company her husband on this his first and proud- 
est voyage as master of a merchantman. 

His ship’s cabin presented to his eye a far 
more attractive sight than he had had any reason 
at first to expect, or even to dream of. 

When their marriage appeared in the papers, 
of course it created great amazementinthe gen- ||! 
erally quiet little village of Hazlewood. The 
neighbors made frequent visits on each other,— 
probably more frequently than common,—each 
wondering why Arthur did not come home to be 
married, but only meaning that he should have 
returned to Hazlewood and duly reported him- 
self, and related his experiences to the wonder- 
hunters of that serene little place. And Alice, 
—she too did very wrong in not letting her 
friends know beforehand of her intention to be 
married, and some people even had the temerity 
to whisper that she might possibly have known 
more of Arthur Lee’s whereabouts during his 
long absence than she herself chose to commu- 
nicate. At any rate, Hazlewood for atime was 
in an unparalleled ferment. 

It was perhaps two years or thereabouts after 
the marriage of Alice, that she and her husband 
returned to their native village. This time, at- 
tention enough could hardly be shown them. 
Still neither of them exhibited any undue pride, 
nor could an acute observer have detected any 
thing like a disposition to retaliate upon any 
one in particular for their mutual early griev- 
ances. They came back to Hazlewood full of 
love for the place of their birth, as fond of its 
trees, its streams, its rocks, and its fields, as when 
they were both frolicsome children together. 
They came back determined to select them there 
a home for the future, in which they might find 
protection and comfort in their declining years. 

Arthur re-possessed his name of the homestead, 
and giving it a finishing touch in the way of 
improvement, decided to move his wife into it as 
soon as possible, and let her call that her home. 

Squire Gray, at this time, is poor and broken 
down. Lucy Gray still lives with him, though 


her severe experience has greatly refined her. 

Through Alice, Arthur has repeatedly been of 
great service to the Grays, and has inwardly de- 
termined to have his revenge on Squire Gray for 
his former treatment of Alice, in this way. He 
says it is the sweetest revenge he knows, and it 
gives him no trouble to practise it. 

Lucy has again and again confessed her guilt 
of being instrumental in sending away Alice 
from the village school, and has quite as often 
been repaid for her confessions by some generous 
act onthe part of Alice. She thinks that such 
an angel as Alice Lee is, never existed before in 
human form, and does nothing but praise her 
name to all her acquaintances, from one week’s 
end to another. Surely charitable deeds and 
kind words never are without. their . reward. 
They return to those who send them forth, laden 
with double the comforts and joys they carry 


away with them. 
None are more respected or universally beloved 


within the quiet depths of Hazlewood, and for 
miles around there, wherever their names are | 
pronounced, than are Arthur and Alice Lee. 
They form a picture of domestic happiness. 

Alice’s dream on the June morning is fully 
realized: the bird iscompletely out of the power 
of the serpent, and holds the reptile—jealousy 
—subject to its sweet will. 
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ZEBU, OR BURMESE BULL. 

In addition to the ship load of fine Elephants 
brought home by Messrs. June and Nutter, they 
also procured in Ceylon, a Zebu, or Burmese 
Bull ( Zampus Indicus), which now forms part of 
Mr. Barnum’s splendid Travelling Menagerie. 
This animal is found in Hindostan, Farther In- 
dia, and some of the East India islands. It 
varies in size from a large mastiff to an ordinary 
American bull. The head differs considerably 
from the European bull, but the peculiarity of 


the animal is a large fatty hump on the shoul- | 


ders, which sometimes attains a weight of fifty 
pounds. The animal is rarely seen out of India 
and we believe a living specimen of it has not 
been seen in this country for many years, for 
which reason the picture given by our artist 
herewith, will be of particular interest. 


PaiLosorpnicaL happiness is to want little 
and enjoy much; vulgar happiness is to want 
much and enjoy little. 


ZtbU, OR BURMESt BULL. 


« 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LINES. 


BY THOMAS WHYTE. 


How many there are in this cold world of ours, 

Who beneath a rough coat hide a garland of flowers; 

Yet that coat must condemn them in the eyes of the few, 
Though the heart that beats under be honest and true. 


Experience has taught me how true this aerertion, 

°*T is no recent wild freak of my imagination ; 

"T is a now-a-days fact—come deny it who can, 

That ’t is clothes and not merit which now makes the man. 


Though the heart and the mind be currupted and vile, 
If the clothes are but cut in a fashionable sty le— 

It is all overlooked, and if possessed of the art 

Of conversing about nothing, tis considered quite smart. 


But the time is fast coming, be it near or far, 

When true merit shall reign like the evening star; 

When 8 man will be prized for his talents alone, — - 

Thovgh his fortune be small and humbie his home. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June, 18651. 


The worst of slaves is he whom passion rules. 
Brooke 


MORMON ISLAND. 

We give below a most excellent as well as 
strictly correct engraving of a portion of Mor- 
man Island, from a drawing by D. W. Nayson, 
made in September last. This island is situate 
in the American river, and although small, it 
has probably yielded a greater amount of gold 
than any place of the same size in California. 
The bed of the island is of solid rock, and the 
island itself was made by the lodgement of sand 
and soil that was washed down the river in the 
spring of the year, bringing with it immense 
quantities of the precious-dust. The discovery 
of its golden treasures was made by some Mor- 
mons, who obtained great quantities of it, and 
hence the name of the island. This view was 
taken from the north side of the river, at a time 
wher the water was turned from its natural 
course, leaving the island dry, and thus atford- 


; 


ing an opportunity to carry on mining opera- | 


tions. The rough, uneven ground in front, was 
once. the bed of the river; and in the rear of the 
large piles of dirt on the right, is the place where 
Mr. Charles- G. Boardman, of Amesbury, was 
killed by the falling of a bank of earth. Two 


other young men were subsequently killed at the | 


same place. Their graves, with others, may be | I He mg, lingering « ! 
| Hope not! those longing, lingering cares dismiss 
seen on the bank. further up. The settlement on 


It is now pretty much | 


the left is called Natoma. 
deserted. 


ARABIAN CHARACTER. 
Arahe cultivate the feelings, and are a nation 


of bandits; they are execedin ly generous. and | 
| Hope no*! proud for‘ane s*oops to favor few, 


exceedingly hospitable, and exceedingly unjust ; 
they utter the noblest sentiments. and steal the 
saddle from under you; they talk of the mag- 
nanimity of the Bedouin, and they cut your 
throat.—Bulwer’s Miscelianics 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
HOPE NOT. 
BY Linwoop. 
“Sweet hope, kind cheat !""—delusive, treacherous guide! 
A beacon light upon a shore untried ; 


A star to point the wanderer to the grave, 
Life’s wielding potentate—death's weakest slave. 


Fai*h points a nearer road to happiness : 
And golden moments are too rich a boon 
To venture for a prize that ne'er was won. 


Hope not! though summer's flowers desert the heath, 
Oshers, less fair, a holier fragrance breathe ; 

Bright glows in rich though sombre mien, 
And winter smiles in gentle evergreen. 


Cease, then, a phantom ever to pursue ; 

Be vain desires in sweet content forgot ; 

And joy spon*aneous will bleas thy lot! 
Meirose, Mass., June, 1551. 


LOGIC AMONG FRIENDS. 


Again, if people wish to live well together, 
they must not hold too much logic, and suppose 
that everything is to be settled by sufficient rea- 
son. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard 
to married people, when he said, “ Wretched 
would be the pair above all names of wretched- 
ness, who should be doomed to adjust by reason, 
every morning all the minute details of a domes- 
ticday.” But the application should be much 
more general than he made it. ‘There is no time 
for such reasonings, and nothing that is worth 
them. And when we recollect how two lawyers, 
or two politicians, can go on contending, and 
that there is no end of one sided reasoning on 
any subject, we shall not be sure that such con- 
tention is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to ontve at good 
temper.—Friends in Council. 


Young men soon give, and soon forget affronts. 


OF MORMON 


ISLAND. 
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HON, JUDGE WOODBURY. == [Written for the Pictoris] Drawing Room Companion.} 
The subject of the accompanying likeness is ae . THE LOSS OF THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
, a8 any name ven iti- 
such to keep him prominently before the pub- The tale 
Vy 


lic eye forty years, during which period he has 
sustained an unsullied r-putation, and has com- 
manded the respect and a large share of the con- 
fidence of all parties. Mr. Woodbury graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1809, and immediately 
applied himself to the study of the law, which be 
subsequently practised with credit and success un- 
til 1816, when he was appointed Secretary of the 
Senate of thé United States, and during the fol- 
lowing year Judge of the Superior Court. Short- 
ly after this, we find him a member of General 
Jackson's Cabinet, and in 1823, Governor of New 
Hampshire. In the year 1825, Mr. Woodbury 
was chosen to the United States Senate. In 
1831, we find him Secretary of the Navy. In 
1834, we find him Secretary of the Treasury, and 
find him again in the Senate of the United States 
from New Hampshire, in 1841. In the autumn 
of 1845, a vavancy occurred on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by the de- 
mise of Judge Story; this appointment was of- 
fered to Mr. Woodbury and accepted. Such are 
a few of the important datas in the career of Mr. 
Woodbary’s lifs, and would space permit us, we 
should be pleased, in this connection, to go into 
an elaborate description of his personal char- 
acteristics and patriotism. His character has 
ever been remarkable for firmne:s and consist- 
ency, and whether as a citizen, a politician, or a 
jurist, he has been found a steady supporter of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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HON. LEVI WOODBURY. 


And the tempest’s gathering frown. 


O'er the ocean streams i's welcome light, 
To joy the 'wildered sailor's sight, 
And to guide him on his way ; \ 
But the signal bell | 

Is heard to tell 
The building's dreadful sway.* 


The sailor blesses that guiding star, 

That warns him of the fatal bar; if! 

But thinks not while he’s viewing, } 
That life they give 
That he may live, 

For they die their duty doing. | 


All through that gloomy, fatal night, - 
The storm king spends his fury’s might, | 
And rides upon the blast ; 
And is heard to speak i 
In the wind’s wild shriek, 

As it howling hurries past. 


The morning came, and many a gaze 
Soon strove to pierce the misty haze, 
And reaeh the beacon light ; 
But they gaze in vain, 
For ne’er again 
Shall it greet their longing sight! 


And where are they—the keepers brave? 
Deep, deep beneath the briny wave, 
In ocean’s caves they lie; 
Their lives they gave, 
Others to save, 
‘Tis happy thus to die! 
Boston, June, 1851. 
* On the night of the destruction of Minot’s 


t- 
house, the bell was heard to ring continually ; supposed 
to have been occasioned by the osciliation of the building 


THE CLIPPER SHIP SYREN. 

Our artist has sketched for us here a fine mar- 
itime scene, representing the clipper ship Syren 
as she passes Boston (lower) Light. The Syren 
is owned by Silsbee, Pitman & Silsbee, of Salem, 


4 


| is commanded by Capt. George Silsbee, and in- | beautiful character in outline, and she can hard- 
tended for the California and East India trade. | ly escape being one of the fleetest bottoms afloat. 
The Syren was built by Mr. Taylor, at Medford, 
in the most thorough and substantial manner, 
and possesses all the modern marine improve- 


Her dimensions are as follows: length, 180 feet ; 
beam, 36 feet; depth of hold, 22 feet; and 


altogether her model is of the most perfect and 


vt 


\t 


ments. Qur artist has sketched her with every- 
thing set that can draw, and right merrily is she 
bowling along over the waters of the outer chan- 
nel, a perfect picture of nautical neatness and 
beauty. 
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THE GREEK XEBEC: 
oR, 
THE BRIDE OF THE ZULIOTE CHIEF. 
A GRECIAN TALE. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


~ 


CHAPTER L. 


“?T was moonlight on the Gulf of Corinth. 

The silvery waters sparkled like a plain of 
diamonds. The graceful boats of the Greek 
fishermen fioated here and there amid the magic 
beauty of the scene like fairy barks. From one 
and another came at intervals the chorus of 
careless song, or the mellower tones of voices 
singing of love and its joys and pains. 

The island of Egina lay dark and massive in 
the bosom of the lovely bay, flinging its heavy 
shadows deep down about its base. About two 
leagues distant from it was becalmed, 

“ Like a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean,” 
an American brigantine-of-war, of sixteen guns. 
She had been all the afternoon beating up to- 
wards Corinth, and now lay as quiet upon the 
windless gulf, as if she had terminated her voyage 
forever. Her broad canvass hung listlessly from 
her masts, shining brilliantly white in the glitter 
of the moonbeams, which, in those Grecian seas, 
seem to do their best to rival the noonday sun in 
splendor. 

From time to time the vessel discharged a 
gun, which echoed among the hills of the island 
like rolling thunder. The effect, as heard in 
the night, was truly sublime. Thesmoke sailed 
off in wreaths of silver. The midnight passed, 
and yet the brigantine remained motionless ; but 
every half hour she fired off her carronades. 

“ We shall not have a wind until the sun is 
up,” said the commander. “By that time Ran- 
dolph will be on board. Do you see nothing of 
the boat, there aloft?” 

“ No sir,” answered the lookout from the fore- 
top-gallant cross-trees. 

“It is so confounded black in there under the 
shadow of the island,” said a midshipman on 
the watch, “that we could see nothing two miles 
this side of it, and not until it emerges into the 
moonlit space.” 

“ Confound this sight-seeing, that runs all our 
ofiicers mad after ruins whenever they come 
near a worn old Greek island! I wish Homer 
had been born blind ere he had written about 
places that are about as real as the Arabian 
Nights. But Randolph's marriage in Smyrna 
will cure him!” 

This was uttered by the captain of the brig- 
antine, a fine, weather-beaten sailor, who had 
everything of the gentleman in him but Latin 
and Greek, which he thought no great deficiency. 
Neither did his friends; nature and observation 
had conferred upon him such noble qualities. 

“ But, captain,” said the middy, “it must be 
very agreeable to be able tosail about these seas 
by the card, and tell what was done here, and 
what there, in old times, before father Noah’s 
flood ; how on that island stood Solomon’s tem- 
ple, and on the other dwelt the children of Israel. 
How upon such a promontory Samson slew 
Goliath, and David ran off with Potiphar’s wife! 
How—” 

“ Confound the fellow!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, “ you are as full of bible as Gordon Ran- 
dolph is of Virgil. Your parents must have 
been of the Puritan stock, Middleton, and taught 
you catechism with the cat-o’-nine-tails.” 

“Not I Iama Southern lad, captain, but 
you see J had a good deal o’ scripture hammered 
intg before I was eight, by a nice Yankee 
school-mistress, who had wandered out South.” 

“J fancied something like that. Do you see 
the boat? If not, give them another gun to 
come on board.” 

“No sir! Yes—sir!” answered the lookout. 

“ Well, which is it ?’ 

“ Yes, sir. I see-a boat pulling this way.” 

“Then it is likely to be the cutter. There 
are so many ugly fellows among these islands 
that I began to think our man had got into 
some difficulty.” 

The boat, which had been made out to be the 
brig’s cutter, at length came alongside. There 
were four men in it, pulling, but no one ih the 
stern shects. Upon seeing this, the commander 
called out in a startling tone of alarm: 

“ Where is Lieutenant Randolph ¢” 

“ We couldn't find him, sir,” answered one of 
the men, as he came up the brig’s side. 


“Couldn't find him! Don’t say so! What 
is the matter? Why didn’t he come off with 
you? Has anything befallen him ?” 


together. 

“ This is incredible. Tell me a straight story, 
or I shall believe you have thrown him over- 
board.” 

“ We had no grudge against him, sir. Every 
man in the ship likes him, sir. After we pulled 
in to the island, which we reached about half an 
hour before sunset, he leaped on shore, and say- 
ing he should be back in two hours, began to 
climb a hill, on top of which was some sort of a 
Jupiter’s temple, he said.” 

“ Confound the Jupiter’s temples! Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, we sky-larked about till after the 
moon was up, and as he said he only wished to 
stay to see the ruins by moonshine, we took our 
places in the boat and waited forhim. Well, 
sir,’ resumed the seaman, “we waited full an 
hour, when, seeing as how he didn’t heave in 
sight, two of us agreed to go and look for him, 
thinking he might have got off soundings, or 
missed stays beatin’ down the hill and got 
among breakers. After we got to the top, and 
seen nothing, we hallo d and hailed him, but 
couldn't get no answer. Then we heard the 
brig firing for us to come aboard. But we 
thought we'd cruise sharp for a while all about 
the ground, and our other shipmates, finding we 
didn’t come back, made sail after us to give us 
their aid. Well, sir, we sounded every fathom 
o’ the old temple for hours, till, hearing you still 
firing for us to come aboard, we put back to our 
boat and pulled aboard.” 

“Blast these infernal old heathen meeting 
houses, or temples, or what the deuce they call 
‘em,” cried the commander, with mingled anger 
and grief. “Here I have, I doubt not, lost one 
of the best of officers and cleverest of fellows, 
because he must go poking about among piles of 


rocks.” 
“ What can have happened to him *”’ ventured 


the purser to remark. “Going to be married to 
the consul’s daughter soon as we getto Smyrna, 
and now lost.” 

“The prettiest girl in the world!” said the 
captain. “ He has either tumbled down the hill 
and broken his neck and every bone in his body, 
or else has been murdered by some of the ban- 
ditti, that are as thick among these old rooke- 
ries as lizards.” ; 

“ What shall we do, captain ?” asked Middle- 
ton. “Hadn’tI better take a boat’s crew, well 
armed, and hunt him up?” 

“Yes; and don’t you come back till you can 
give some account of him. Take the first and 
second cutters, and thirty men. Lieutenant 
Ganzevort will go in the first cutter, and com- 
mand the expedition; but when land you 
had better divide your forces. With the first 
breath of wind I will stand in towards the 
island.” 

In half an hour’s time the boats were in readi- 
ness alongside of the brigantine, and at the com- 
mand of the captain, put off and pulled for the 
island of Egina. He watched them as they 
rowed across the bright plain of moonlit waters, 
until they were both lost to his sight in the 
black shadow of the island. 

The reader has by this time understood that 
the first lieutenant of the American brigantine, 
Gordon Randolph, had taken the boat sometime 
before sunset, to visita ruin on a headland of 
Egina, the brig, at the time he left her, being be- 
calmed, with no present prospect of a breeze. 

We will now follow the young officer, after he 
had parted from the four men who had pulled 
him to the shore of the island. The ruins, 
which were supposed to be those of a temple 
dedicated by the Corinthians to Minerva, crowned 
a height which rose about three hundred feet 
from the sea. The base of the hill upon which 
it stood was densely grown up with olive trees 
and grape vines,so that the paths which the 
islanders had made through had been cut out 
like garden paths. Into one of them he struck 
after leaving the shore, and with a vigorous step 
climbed to the summit, which was open and free 
from underwood. Here he found majestic walls, 
lofty columns spanned by noble architecture, 
and other relics of what had, in the days of the 
glory of Greece, been a superb temple to their 
goddess. After having wandered over every 
part of it with the admiration which a true lover 
of classical antiquity can only appreciate, he 
climbed to the top of the eastern wall, to take a 
view of the wide prospect which it afforded — 


beneath and around him, a league or more in 


“We fear there has, sir,” answered the men,” 


The scene was truly grand. The island was, [ 


extent, varied with woods, vineyards, fields, cot- 
tages, ruins and hamlets, and the verdure was 
of a green so purely emerald, that he could not 
weary of gazing on it. The sea around the 
island was dotted with lesser islets, and relieved 
by the boats of the Greek fishermen and pearl 
divers. The brigantine, with her flag hanging 
listless in the universal calm, was visible, black 
and symmetrieal, half a league distant, motion- 
less as the islands. The blue line of the north- 
ern shore of the Bay of Corinth was drawn upon 
the horizon in undulating shadows. The sun 
was setting, and filled not only the western sky 
with the dazzling glory of every tint radiantly 
commingled in ever-varying beauty, but lent to 
the sea a splendor of coloring scarcely less goz- 
us. 

The yeung American gazed with rapture upon 
the scene, and as his classical mind marked site 
after site within the range of his vision, celebrat- 
ed by the poets and historians of a departed 
age, he seemed to catch the inspiration of the 
past, and to see the Grecian fleet far out in the 
Archipelago, steering its longline towards Troy, 
to avenge the wrongs of Helen; to see the Per- 
sian fleet advancing in the bay below to meet 
the warlike ships of Athens; to sce the proces- 
sions of virgins landing from their silvery barges, 
ascend the height crowned with flowers, and 
bearing garlands and lambs for sacrifice at the 
altar now in ruins at his feet. 

While he was lost in the contemplation of the 
past, the sun went down; the twilight deepened 
into starlight, and he found himself enveloped in 
the mantle of night, yet with the west still in a 
lingering glow. The moon, now a little past its 
full, rose like a shield of gold raised in air by 
some invisible Titan, and flung her milder radi- 
ance over sea and island. 

Gordon sat upon the wall, watching her. rise 
out of the sea, and as he did so he noticed that 
a two-masted vessel slowly crossed her disc and 
disappeared about a mile off. As there was no 
wind, he knew that she must be propelled by 
oars, and as he was aware that this was the fa- 
vorite mode of moving among the islands of the 
Egean pirates, the idea struck him that this was 
one of these vessels, then known to be so numer- 
ous in those waters, that the Turks had sent a 
corvette to cruise against them. 

Absorbed, however, in the new-born beauty of 
the scene under the moon’s mild sceptre, he 
speedily forgot the Xebec, and gave his soul up 
to the loveliness of the present and the associa- 
tions of the past. 

At length, descending the court of the temple, 
he walked around it to contemplate it in the 
light of the sunny moon, as the moonlight of 
those latitudes may well betermed. He noticed 
the contrast of the masses of light and shadow; 
now a column would fling a shadow black as a 
broad chasm in the earth, and by its side would 
lay a floor of moonbeams, white and shining as 
alabaster or snow. He spent nearly an hour 
observing the effects of parts and of the whole, 
seen under this new aspect, and at length, sated 
with beauty, he began to think of returning to 
his vessel. He left the height with regret, and 
proceeded down the path by which he had come 
up, until it branched into three midway the hill- 
side. Not knowing which he had come up, he 
took the right hand one at a venture, believing 
it would conduct him to the spot where he had 
left his boat. But after going down some dis- 
tance, he was sensible that it was winding off to 
the right, and leading him away from the side 
of the island on which the brigantine lay; but 
as it was tedious to go back, he thought he 
would continue on till he reached the beach, and 
then walk along the sands till he should find the 
cutter and his men. 

So he continued to follow the path downward 
until he came to a second branching out. Here 
he hesitated, but finally took the left, as being 
nearest where he supposed his boat to lay. It 
conducted him down to the very water’s edge, 
into a dark, deep cove, nearly shut in by the 
walls of overhanging rock. At anchor in the 
cove was atwo-masted xebec or Zuliote pirate 
vessel, as he well knew her to be from her rig and 
appearance. The vessel was not a hundred 


yards distant from him, and he could see the. 


men on her deck, and even hear what they said. 

Not liking his vicinity to such lawless sons of 
the sea, Randolph tried to ascertain where the 
path led, which had come apparently to a ter- 
mination. As he was in deep shadow, he had to 
examine carefully, when he found that it turned 
sharp round an angle of the rock, and appeared 
to lose itself in a cavern under the cliff which 
supported the ruins he had visited. He had no 


alternative but to follow the path, or re-ascend 
the height. Hoping that now he was down elose 
to the water, he would be able to find a boat of 
some kind which would take him to his own, he 
moved cautiously along the narrow ledge. Af.- 
ter walking about eighty feet by a curving 
course, keeping close to the rocky cliff-side to 
keep from falling into the sea, he suddenly saw 
open before him a broad, arched cavern, which 
was lighted up at its remote extremity far in 
the bowels of the bluff. He discerned four or 
five dark figures moving about in the cave, be- 
tween him and a fire light. They seemed to be 
engaged in cooking, but the cavern was so long 
in extent, and they were so far distant, that he 
could not make out clearly what they were do- 
ing. He felt no disposition to enter the cave, 
and resolved to retrace every step he had come 
before it was too late, and re-ascending the path, 
take a new start from the ruins of the temple for 
his vessel. But on turning back, he discovered, 
to his consternation, that a boat from the Zuli- 
ote schooner was rowing in towards the cave.— 
It would pass close to him, so narrow was the 
entrance, whether he went back or remained 
standing where he was. To return to the path 
would expose him in full sight of those rowing 
in the boat; and, confident that they were pi- 
rates, from their dress, arms, and secret rendez- 
vous, he felt no desire to fall into their power.— 
Toremain atthe entrance of the cave would 
signally expose him. His only safety, he saw, 
was “in the lion’s mouth,” that is, by penetrating 
the cave further, till he could reach one of the 
dark angles in it to conceal himself. 

He therefore, with his drawn sword in his 
hand, entered the cavern and moved as rapidly 
as the darkness would let him, along the stone 
way that lined the side. He had reached far 
enough to be in profound darkness, and believed 
he was secure, when on board the boat, which 
was now under the arch, a torch was lighted, 
which cast its red glare far up the cavern, and 
would have revealed to them, as they advanced 
along this subterranean estuary, his figure in full 
view, if he had not withdrawn himself farther 
and farther into the cavern’s depths. To do 
this without being seen also by the persons who 
were about the fire, he was compelled to lie 
down and move along close to the wall of rock 
on his hands and knees. To his great joy, he 
soon found himself at the entrance of another 
passage or gallery running off to the right hand. 


into it, and in its gloom waited until the boat, 
which was now coming along very near him, 
should have passed up the main avenue of the 
cave. 

But greatly to his alarm, it no sooner came to 
the entrance of the gallery in which he was, than 
it stopped. He had time to see, before he pen- 
etrated farther into this branch of the cavern, 
that the boat contained six oarsmen, besides a 
steersman, and that there was standing up in 
the stern a richly attired young Zuliote captain, 
with his bright scarlet cap wreathed with a chain 
of gold, his black locks flowing beneath it in 
rich waves over his shoulder, and his air haugi:ty 
and fierce. He wore a blue sash of silk, in 
which were stuck three silver-mounted pistols, a 
long gold-hilted dagger, and a Greek stiletto. 
By his side also hung his scimitar. His dress 
was of scarlet and blue cloth, handsomely em- 
broidered ; and upon his feet were yellow Turk- 
ish boots that reached midway the calf of his 
leg, and were fringed with gold lace. Altogeth- 
er he was a gallant but dangerous looking cor- 
sair of the Egean Isles, and such Randolph— 
whose cruising in the East had made him fa- 
miliar with all classes of people—well knew he 
must be. It was therefore for his interest that 
he should keep from being discovered if possible, 
as either death or the exaction of a large ran- 
som would be the result. He, therefore, on see- 
ing this young and barbaric looking buccaneer 
step from the stern of his boat upon the rocky 
gallery, as if he intended to traverse it, fled 
towards the extremity with the best of his 
speed. Upon looking back, he discovered that 
the Zuliote was advancing, preceded by a torch- 
bearer. 

“This passage,” said Randolph to himself, 
“ must lead to some inner chambers, to which he 
is going. What I have seen is only the outer 
court of his underground palace. I may possi- 
bly secrete myself in some one of them till I can 
get an opportunity to escape out of the cave un- 
seen.” 

He, therefore, went rapidly forward until he 
found the cavern expand into a sort of saloon, 
with a lofty, rudely arched roof. At the epd of 
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It was in total darkness. He at once turned , 
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the hall hang an iron lamp, which faintly burn- 
ed and scarcely lighted up the gloom three 
yards around. Beneath the lamp he discovered 
an old man, who looked like a Greek, with a 
white beard, and red skull-cap. He was reclin- 
ing against a projection of the side of the cay- 
ern, and was asleep. Behind him was a door, 
which was secured by a chain, and the old man 
naving his yatagan in his hand, was evidently 
placed there as a sentry. Upon settee near 
him were several garments and arms in a heap. 

“TI must have reached head-quarters,” said 
Randolph. “The danger is now imminent!” 
A happy thought now struck him upon seeing 
the clothes and arms. Assuring himself that the 
man slept, and that he could reach the garments 
unseen, he moved silently along towards them, 
but rapidly, as he had not much time to use, the 
chief with his torch-bearer being close behind 
and almostin sight. In a moment he had a red 
skull cap on his head, a Greek short cloak over 
his shoulders, and other parts of the outward 
apparel upon his person. He also g.asped a 
scimitar, and then retreating to find a nook in 
which to conceal himself, he waited the issue. 

“IfI am discovered,” he said, “ I can pass with 
my dark complexion and long black hair and 
mustache for a Greek, and as I know the Lingua 
Franca pretty well, I shall manage to deceive 
them ; but if I do not, I must fight it out.” 

In looking for an angle, he saw none that 
would shelter him; and looking a second time 
on the door behind the sentry, he saw that the 
chain was only put on the staple and fastened 
with a dagger for a bolt. This he softly took 
out, let down the chain, pushed open the door, 
and not knowing where it would lead him, he 
entered and closed it behind him just in time 
not to be seen by the Zuliote chief, whose torch 
was already lighting the arched hall. 

Randolph fearing the pirate might enter the 
same place, looked about for concealment, and 
found a row of casks and boxes near the wall. 
Behind them he placed himself, as the door was 
opened by the old sentry, now wide awake. The 
chief was ushered in by him. 

“ And they have really brought her ?” he said, 
with a look and tone of triumph. “I heard tie 
good news at Scio. My lieutenant shall have a 


. princely recompense for this thing. How fares 


the maiden bride ?” 
- “At times she is wild and weeps many tears, 
capitan; but she is now tame as a doye.” 

“So much the better if her spirit is not broken. 
A woman is good for nothing without her spirit. 
I would not give the fire of her eye for all the 
softness to be found in a score of dove’s eyes, 
Colcotras.” 

“She talks a good deal about her young hus- 
band, and is dying for him, capitan.” 

“A woman never yet died for such a cause, 
you may be assured. Now go back to thy post.” 

The old man returned, and the Greek pirate, 
whom Randolph now understood had come to 
visit somebody's fair bride his lieutenant had 
stolen for him, marched on, following his torch- 
bearer, until about twenty yards beyond the 
place where Randolph stood, he saw him stop at 
another door. This he entered, leaving it ajar. 
The young American's feelings were now inter- 
ested and his curiosity excited, and he advanced 
from his covert to go afterhim. He entered the 
door, and found it an ante-room. On the floor 
were sleeping two guards, evidently overcome 
with wine, for their cups lay on the floor beside 
them. ‘The chief cursed them and walked over 
them, ascended a few broad steps cut in the 
rock, and putting aside a curtain entered a ves- 
tibule, where an old withered crone met him. 

“ How fares it with the bride, woman?” he 
asked in the hearing of Randolph who had fol- 
lowed in the obscurity behind him. 

“She sleeps. Ah, she is lovely as a pearl of 
the ocean, capitan. But she spoils her sweet 
eyes with weeping.” 

The Greek pirate smiled, and placing a piece 
of gold in. her hand, lifted another rich purple 
curtain and entered a boudoir which was truly a 
temple’ of beauty and luxury. All the wealth 
of a Greek corsair, combined with the native 
taste of those sons of the south, had contributed 
to convert this remote recess of the Egean cav- 
ern into one of the most charming retreats that 
voluptuous pleasure could devise. It was illu- 
minated by ‘three silver lamps, which shed a soft 
and dreamy lustre over the whole interior. Es- 
pecially it revealed the face of a young and love- 
ly girl who-was reposing in a half waking state 
upon adivan. It wasa rare picture of loveli- 
ness to gaze upon. Pale with sorrow, yet her 
beauty was not impaired. She heaved a heavy 
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sigh at intervals, as if she were conscious in her 
dreams that she was a captive. 

The Greek stood and regarded her with deep 
and impassioned pleasure. There was blended 
with his look of admiration the expression of 
triumph and of power. He bent over her to 
press a kiss upon her lips, when, as if her spirit 
were conscious of his near presence, she started 
to her feet with a cry. Upon seeing him, she 
sprung from him as if he had been a serpent. 
She gave him a look of recognition mingled 
with fear and despair. 

“You are surprised, I see, fair maiden, to 
find that Iam your captor, and not my lieuten- 
ant. He butacted by my directions. Since the 
first hour I saw you shining like a star of beauty 
in your father’s house, I swore that you should 
be mine. But when I found you were alarmed 
by my admiration and frequent visits, and that 
you spurned my love, I sent my lieutenant to 
take you. I learn that you were that very even- 
ing to be led to the altar; nay, methinks he 
said the marriage vew had been uttered. But 
do not fear me! Love me you must.” 

The maiden stood before him with an aspect 
of fear, from which all hope had fled. 

“T was not a bride. But O that he who was 
designed to be my husband was near to save me. 
I can only appeal to God for protection.” 

“JT will give you till to-morrow, lady, to be- 
come resigned to your fate. I have visited you 
now only to assure my eyes that the treasure I 
have coveted is really in my possession. I have 
duties with my people that will keep me till 
noon. Then prepare to receive one whose love 
will make you forget that of all the world.” 


This was said in the manner and tone of 
haughty confidence which had characterized him 
from the first. He then walked up and down 
before her, as if he would impress her with the 
gallant splendor of his costume, and lifting the 
curtain, left her to herself. As he passed out, 
Randolph concealed himself amid the folds of a 
curtain that concealed the bed of one of the 
slaves. He resolved to remain here until he 
believed he could pass out without being discov- 
ered, when the old sentry and others would be 
asleep. He also felt a deep interest in the hap- 
less girl within, whose shriek had reached his 
ears when she awaked and found the corsair 
gazing upon her; and he resolved that he would 
not escape without her, if she would consent to 
place herself under his protection; for, like a 
brave American officer, he felt all his generous 
emotions aroused at the idea of a young and 
beautiful woman being held captive to a corsair. 


At length all became still; the two intoxicat- 
ed guards still slept; and the old woman lay 
down by the curtain and was ere long buried in 
profound repose. But the silence of the cave 
was broken at intervals by the faint moans of 
the maiden. 

“TI will save her at the risk of my life, and if 
I can effect my own escape, I can effect hers,” 
he said with earnestness. 

When he thought all the persons about him 
were buried in forgetfulness. he left his covert 
and advanced towards the curtain. He had to 
step across the body of the old woman in order 
to reach it. Upon raising the heavy drapery he 
was surprised at the glare of splendor that came 
from the inner room. He looked for the occu- 
pant, and beheld a graceful female figure kneel- 
ing with her face buried in her hands. 

There was something in the outline, in the 
shade of the soft brown hair, as it fell over her 
like a veil, that made his heart leap into his 
throat. He advanced towards her, and was sur- 
prised to see that her costume was not Grecian, 
but European. One hand was visible, on which 
glittered a ring. He looked at it, and exclaim- 
ed almost wild— 

“Tt must be Mary Middleton !” 

The young girl sprung to her feet, but seeing 
a Greek, as she supposed, she was flying to the 
extremity of the cave, when throwing down his 
cap, he cried— 

“Mary. It is Gordon!” 

With a shriek of joy with which she nearly 
sent free her soul, she cast herself in his arms, 
and lay sobbing in wonder and happiness upon 
his breast! 

We will not enter into the particulars of their 
escape from the cave, but say that they succeed- 
ed in reaching the exterior of the cavern, where 
Randolph was discovered, and would have been 
captured, but for the timely approach of the 
American boats, which came to his aid, beat off 
the Zuliote chief and his party, and brought the 
lovers safely to the brigantine, where Randolph’ 
made known his adventures, and where Mary 


related her own; from which it appeared that 
the Zuliote chief had stolen her from Smyrna a 
few days before, smitten by the charms of the 
American beauty. In a week afterwards Ran- 
dolph reached Smyrna in the brigantine, and 
restoring his betrothed bride to her father, im- 
me liately received her at his hands; and in the 
presence of the British, American and French 
consuls and residents, the lovers were married 
by the British chaplain. Thus the love of old 
ruins producing so happy an issue, the captain 
of the brigantine ever after was loud in praise of 
Homer and Virgil, and loved tu see a tumbled 
down temple of the gods as much as he formerly 
hated them. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
TO REV. HOSEA BALLOU. 


ON THE OCCASION OF HIS BIRTHDAY. 


BY MRS. E. R. B. WALDO. 


For fourscore years thou hast a pilgrim been, 
Unwrecked upon the shoals of time’s rough shore ; 
Many and true are now the hearts that pray 
That thou shouldst number still another score! 


Not on the field, where hostile banners wave, 
Where thousands welter in the tide of life ; 

Not with thy hand against thy brother raised, 
Grasping the sabre’s hilt in deadly strife : 


Not in the wild crusade, where men have sought 
The glittering bauble of a brief renown ; 

Not as the hero of these direful scenes, 
Shalt thou receive thine everlasting crown. 


With error as thy stern belligerent, 
In dauntless courage thou hast won a name, 
Of which the proudest conqueror of earth 
Might envy well the never-dying fame. 


Whene’er on earth thy embassy is o’er, 
And watchful Time his last account skrall bring; 
When with the “just made perfect’ thou shalt stand 
Within the presence-chamber of thy King: 


“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” then 
Shall greet thee, and complete thy great reward— 

“Thou hast been faithful ;” enter now the joys 
That will henceforth await thee, of thy Lord. 


Then shall the crown of thy rejoicing be 
The thousands whom the gospel thou hast taught ; 
Whose wounded hearts thy peaceful words have healed, 
Whose souls from error’s bondage thou hast brought. 


Thy life hath been one earnest, ceaseless prayer, 
A testimony of the Father's love ; 

The earth forever shall its influence fee), 
And e’en thy death a benediction prove. 

Troy, N. Y., June, 1851. 


AN INDIAN BREAKFAST. 


On the 17th we were paddling along at day- 
light. On putting ashore for breakfast, four 
Indians on horseback joined us. The moment 
they alighted, one set about hobbling the horses, 
another to gather small sticks, a third to make 
a fire, and a fourth to catch fish. For this pur- 
pose the fisherman cut off a bit of his leather 
skirt, about the size of a ben; then — out 
two or three hairs from his horse’s tail for a line, 
tied the bit of leather to one end of it, in the 
place of a hook or fly. Thus prepared, he en- 
tered the river a little way, sat down on a stone, 
and began throwing the small fish, three or four 
inches long, on shore, just as fast as he pleased ; 
and while thus employed, another picked them 
up and threw them towards the fire, while the 
third stuck them up around in a circle. on small 
sticks, and they were no sooner up than roasted. 
The fellows then sitting down, swallowed them 
—heads, tails, bones, fins and all—in no time, 
just as one would swallow the yolk of an egg. 
Sew all was but the work of a few minutes; 
and before our man had his kettle ready for the 
fire, the Indians were already eating their break- 
fast. When the fish had hold of the bit of lea- 
ther or bait, their teeth had got entangled in it, 
so as to give him time. to jerk them on shore, 
which was to us a new mode of angling; fire 
produced by two bits of wood, was also a nov- 
elty ; but what surprised us most of all, was the 
regularity with which they proceeded, and the 
quickness of the whole process, which actually 
took them less time than it has taken me to note 
it down.—Ross’s Adventures in Oregon 


A PHILANTHROPIC TAILOR. 


considerable fortune, which he chose to bony | 

r ing bridges. e inscription commem- 
Genter thie tect, and then concludes with these 
words: “Forget not, reader, that the shears of this 
man do more honor to human nature than the 
swords of conquerors.” —Sir Samuel Romilly's Me- 


THE QUEEN’S PARASOL. 


Our cultivated age is beginning to require 
that the useful be also beautiful, or it will not be 
used. Most of us can remember the clumsy 
affairs called “ parasols,” which were carried by 
ladies in our boyhood; how the lovely beings 
could have managed to coquette effectively with 
instruments so awkward, surpasses our imagina- 
tion as much as it does our memory; but that 
they did so, only shows how possible to the dear 
creatures is the pursuit of admiration under diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile, however, it must be con- 
fessed that lady-power has an accession in the 
beautiful parasols of our own day. Instead of 
the uncouth brewn or green silk—the one look- 
ing cold or prudish, the other making the com- 
plexion “sickiied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought,” even where there is no thought—we 
have the sweetest tints of the rainbow, any one, 
or all combined ; and beauty now carries with it 
a halo of delicacy and brightness, like a piece of 
atmosphere between shade and light, born with 
the well-dressed goddess from some bower of 
bliss. But, as in many a matter of taste, we are 
indebted to classic antiquity for what we now so 
much admire. Toryism is sound principle in 
art. On some of the pictures discovered at Her- 
culaneum are to be seen parasols similar to ours. 
Here is a description of one :— 

“A sort of pike, of a blue color, supports at 
its extremity four branches of the same color, 
upon which is fixed the hemispherical tent or 
covering, the interior of which is of a deeper blue 
than the supporters. The border is red, and 
ornamented with festoons of azure. The rest of 
the covering is adorned with quadrangular fig- 
ures of blue and white, and decorated with yel- 
low arabesques, the whole terminating with a 
blue flower.” 

Upon the highest authority—that is, fair au- 
thority—we are enabled to state that the exist- 
ing ne plus ultra is to be found in “the Queen's 
Parasol,” which has this week exhibited itself at 
our office, ‘and made a sunshine in that gloomy 
gl It is admirable ; brilliant, but not gaudy ; 
ight, but not fragile; commodious, but not 
clumsy. It is firm, without obliging the parasol 
to become an umbrella; light, without obliging 
it to become a wreck. The handle has an ingeni- 
ous slide, by which it can be elongated as much or 
as little as you please. The edge is formed into 
a@ curtain, gracefully convoluted and fringed. 
And the body of the silk vies in brilliancy and 
delicacy with—what shall we say ?—with the 
humming-bird, the rosechafer, the dying dolphin, 
the arch of Iris, the wing of Cupid? Parasol- 
making has this season become a branch of 
horticulture, and the brighest flowers of Chiswick 
will be those made by hands ; the most triumph- 
ant Azalea yielding the palm to the Queen’s.— 
London Leader. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO ALICE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
There’s a depth of thought in thy calm, blue eye, 
As if sorrow had touched thee in passing by, 
And had opened a fountain, whose hidden streams 
Too early were mingling in life’s sweet dreams. 


Too soon for thy pleasure, but not for thy peace, 
For the heart grows strong as its trials increase ; 
And the flower that droops when the sky is o’ercast, 
Looks brightly up when the storm has past. 


Laugh and be gay! ’t is the season for joy, 

And though time in his flight the illusion destroy, 
Enough will remain to lend beauty and grace 

To the gloomiest vision the future can trace. 


Yes, laugh and be gay! ’tis the spring-time of life, 

There is time enough yet for its toil and its strife ; 

And in long years to come oft may memory be seen 

Bringing back recollections of sweet sixteen. 
Cohassett, Mass., June, 1851. 


HOW TO GET RICH. 

Such is the force of well-regulated industry, 
that a steady and vigorous exertion of our facul- 
ties, directed to one end, will generally insure 
success. Would you, for instance, be rich? Do 
you think that single point worth the sacrificing 
everything else to? You may then be rich. 
Thousands have become so from the lowest be- 
ginnings, by toil, and patient diligence, and at- 
tention to the minutest articles of expense and 

rofit. But you must give up the pleasure of 
eisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspicious 
temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must 
be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. Those 
high and lofty notions of morals which you 
brought with you from the schools, must be con- 
siderably lowered, and mixed with the baser 
alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded prudence. 
You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; 
and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate 
and ingenuous spirit, it is necessary for you to 
get rid ot them as fast as possible. You must 
shut your heart against the muses, and be con- 
tent tofeed your understanding with plain, house- 
hold truths. In short, you must not attempt to 
enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste, or retine 
your suntiments: but must keep on in one beaten 
track, without turning aside either to the right 
hand or to the left. “But I cannot submit to 
drudgery like this—I feel a spirit above it.” 
Tis : be above it, then; only do not repine 
that you are not rich—WMrs. Barbauld. 


The heroic soul does not sell its justice and 
its nobleness. It does not ask to dine nicely 
and sleep warm. The essence of greatness is the 
perception that virtue is enough.—/ merson. 
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I am not much given to copy the Montations | | 
which I meet with on my travels, but I was ' 
very much struck with one I saw at Stirling. It | : 
was indeed so modern, having been only put up Hi 
| the last year, that no learned traveller would | : 
| | have deigned to look at it. It is upon some 
| almshouses, which were founded by a tailor. 
| He had, in the exercise of his trade, earned a ' 
| 
| 
| | 
| mors. 
| rl ot 


BALLE 

The scene herewith was sketched by our artist 
at Niblo’s Theatre, New York, during the per- 
formance of the sisters Roussett at that house. 
The same troupe are now at the Boston Theatre, 
in this city, and have won golden opinions by 
their chaste and artistic performances. We have 
rarely had a more accomplish. d ballet troupe in 
Boston. 


A GENUINE BALL CATCHER. 

A friend at Fayette gives the following ac- 
count of “a trick as was a trick”—no hocus 
about it:— There is a man now living in 
t Dixfield. Oxford county, who aciually 
caught in his mouth a ball discharged fiom a 
musket. He was in the battle of Bridg« water, 
in the war of 1812, and, while biting off the 
end of a cartridge for the purpose of loading his 
gun, was strack by a ball which entered the left 
side of his face, knocked out eight of his teeth, 
cut off the end of his tongue, :.nd passed into 
his throat. He raised it, went to the hospital, 
staid out the remainder of his enlistment, and 


returned home with the ball in his pocket.— | 


Kennebec Journal. 


MEN’S THEORIES AND DESIRES. 

Pull to pieces a man’s theory of things, and 
you will find it based upon facts collected at the 
suggestion of his desires. <A fiery passion con- 
sumes all evidences opposed to its gratific ation, 
and, fusing together those that serve ins pur- 
pose, casts them into the weapons by which 
to achieve its end. ‘There is no deed so vicious 
but what the actor makes for himself an excuse 
to instifv; end, if the deed is often repeated, 
euch excuse becomes a creed.— Spencer. 
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SCENE FKOM LA FIOLE CAGLIOSTRE. 


NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The scenes on this and the n>xt’ p: ge. repre- 
sent one of the most splendid civic displays ever 
seen in New York.—the annual para‘e of the 
New York Fire Department. It was a credit to 
the firemen, to the officers of the department, and 
to the city. 


To those who followed the proces- | 


sion along the various stre: ts through which it | 
passed, the scene must jhave been gratifying in | 


the extreme, and calculated to inspire the mind 


with livelv and manly sentiments and hallowed | 


reverence for the j)) titution 
live. Let those whe know nothing of the New 
York Fire Department imagine the voluntary 
turning out of sevcral thousand stalwart and 
a hletic young a'l in the prime and vigor 
of manhood, with their splendid fire apparatus, 


= 


under which we | 


adorned in the most costly style at their own | 
expense, and, maintained in the most brilliant 
order, from one end of the year to the other, and | 
they will have but a fuint idea of the material of 
the department. 
The procession was formed in marching order | 
about twenty minutes past 2 o'clock, and pro- | 
ceeded down Hudson Street and College Place | 
to Murray Street, thence up through the Park, 
where the Mayor, Common Council, heads of | 
department of the city government, ex-chiefs and 
assistant engineers, and an immense throng of | 
citizens, as represented in the scene on the next | 
page, were in-readiness to receive them; and it | 
could be easily seen the smiling countenances 


.of the dense crowd of spectators, and by the 
«waving of handkerchiefs among the ladies, that | 


| Grand Strect. 


the spectacle was one of no ordinary interest. 


The procession passed throngh the east gate of 


the Park, and marched up Chatham Street to 
East Broadway, through East Broadway to 
During the march through East 
Broadway, it would appear that the inhabitants 


| of the whole city had congregated in that street. 


The windows were crowded with ladies, voung 


| and old, who threw down wreaths of beautifully 


woven flowers into the midst of the procession, 


| and the dense throng of spectators that lined the 


street on both sides, greeted them with hearty 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. 

The parade then continued down Grand Street 
to the Bowery; up the Bowery, Fourth Avenue, 
and around Union Square, down Fourteenth 
Street to Sixth Avenue; thence down Sixth 


| Avenne and Waverly Place to Broadway, and. 
down Broadway to the Park. In passing through 
, Grand Street and the Bowery, the cheering, wav-> 
| ing of handkerchiefs, and clapping of hands from 
| the balconies and sidewalks, which were densely 
| crowded, were most enthusiastic. Showers of 
woven flowers came pouring down; and it could 
be easily discovered that many a maiden heart 
beat in unison with kindred. spirits enshrouded 
‘under the red shirts of the yallant firemen. Broad- 
| way was so crowded that it required the strictest 
| vigilance of the police to keep space clear snffi- 
| for the parade to pass. The procession was an 
‘hour and half in passing a given point, and it 
extended full three miles in length. At 7 o'clock, 
_P. M., the parade was dismissed in front of City 
: Hall, amidst the hearty cheers of the multitude. 
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BOSTON FOR 
Tue Massacnvsetts Brock for the Wash- 
ington Monument, ordered by the Legislature of 
1850, is now completed, and is an object of 
great*interest. It is an unstained and fliw- 
less slab of granite, six feet square, and fourtcen 
inches thick, and weighs three tons. Within a 
circle five feet in diameter are sculptured, in bold 
relief, the arms of the State, viz: an Indian 
chief, with a tomahawk in the right hand and an 
arrow in the left, and underneath a scroll bear- 
ing the motto—* Ense petit placidam, sub libertate | 
quietem.” On the base, in large characters, is 
finely inscribed —* Massacuvsetts.” It is the | 
work of T. & W. Smith, who were originally 
marble cutters, and they were employed exactly 
a year in getting out the block and finishing the 
figures. The cost will be $3000. The legisla- 


MUNUMENT. 


tive committee of both branches celebrated the 
completion of the work by a dinner at the Han- 
cock House, Quincy. 

Tue Boston Strong, intended for the same 
purpose, is a plain piece of R¢ckport granite, 
;abo 1 three and a tialf by ‘our feet in size, and 
about a foot thick. The u face is po. 
smooth. In an oblong scroll is cut the city seal 
in raised letters, as appears in the en raving. 
This stone was finished by J. Wetherbec & Co., 


hed 


| 


of this city. It may be seen at the City Hall, | 


‘and a fac simile of it is also placed in the Bos- 


| to Museum, wher. thousands of our fellow cit- | 


| izens who frequent this favorite place of amuse- | 
/ment may have an opportunity of witnessing the | 
| gift of the people of Boston to this noble Amer- | 


! ican structure. 


— 
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THE MASSACHUSET is BLOCK. 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, NO. 2. 


The laurels which grace the brow of Jenny | 


Lind have caused great grief in one of the rich- 
est families of Sweden. Mauemoiselle L., the 
only daughter of her parents, possessed a re- 
markably fine voice, and determined te fullow 
the foorsteps of Jenny Lind, and become, like 
her, the world’s idol. Her noble father and 
mother proposed a most advantageous marriage 
to her, but, in place of accepung her brilliant 
destiny, she declared she had resolved to be an 
actress, and not only to eclipse Jenny Lind, but 
Pasta, Malibran and Catalani. Her family used 
‘every persuasion to wean her from her wild de- 
termination, but she was resolute in her purpose. 


| Her father resorted to a stratagem to cure her 
of her folly. He invited large company to a 
concert in his splendid palace. When they en- 
tered the room, he whispered to them a few 
words, which they all seemed to understand. 
The concert began: the heiress sang Una voce 
fu from the “ Barber of Seville.” When 
she ended it there was not the slightest applause, 
but a hissing murmur filled the room. The poor | 
singer in despair threw herself into her mother’s | 
arms, and burst into bys 
mother exclaimed : 


| permission to retire, which was granted. The , 
next morning v hei her maid entered her apart- | 


ment. the lovely und only daughter had disap- 
ared. 


, “Where has she fled?” inquires the Journal , 
of Amsterdam, in whose pages we tind this histo- | 


riette. Perhaps the Swedish Nightingale No. 2 
has sought the shores of America, where her 


| august prototype has reaped a golden harvest.— 


ssion of tears. The | 
! my poor child, you | 


perceive you have lost your voice. How 
/ can you think of becoming a public singer?” , 


begged 


| The heiress divined their purpose; she 


Courier des Etats Unis. 


With fame, in just proportion, envy grows, 
The man that makes a character, 
Young. 


HOPE. 

Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience 
is his banker; but his drafts are seldom honored, 
since there is often a heavy balance against him, 
because he draws largely on a small capital, is 
not yet in possession, and if he were, would die. 
| —Eliza Cook. 


AN AXIOM. 
That man who to the utmost of his power 
; augments the great mass of public or individual 
happiness will, under every institution, and in 
spite of all opposition, be the happiest of all 
men himself.—merson. 


RECEPTION OF FIREMEN BY THE MAYOR, COUNCIL,’ ETC 
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PICLORTAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


I FORGOT: 
oR, 
THE DISASTERS OF A DAY. 


BY SARAH P. DOUGHTY. 


S Mrs. Wallace opened the door of her 
sleeping apartment, she suddenly started 
back in surprise, exclaiming : 

“What can be the cause of this smoke? 
Something must be on fire!” she added, as she 
found that the opening of the door only increased 
the trouble, for a dense cloud seemed to fill the 
hall and stairway. 

Rushing down stairs, she found Jenny, the 
maid, throwing open the parlor windows, utter- 
ing at the same time exclamations of vexation 
and despair. 

“JT never saw such a stove as this; something 
must be the matter with the pipe or the chim- 
ney. I must put the fire out. It is better to 
freeze than to be smothered.” 

“ What is the matter, Jenny?” asked her mis- 
tress, forcing her way through the smoke. 

“Indeed, ma’am, that is what I cannot tell 
you. It is no fault of mine, for I made as pretty 
a fire as you would wish to see on a cold morn- 
ing, but the smoke will pour out. You had bet- 
ter run back to your room, ma'am, or you will 
be killed intirely. I am quite suffocated like, 
myself.” And poor Jenny’s streaming cyes and 
choking cough proved the truth of this assertion. 

“Ts the draft open, Jenny?” inquired Mrs. 
Wallace, still persisting in her endeavors to 
reach the stove. 

“The draft, ma’am? Indeed, and that is 
what I forgot. In truth, that must be the whole 
trouble, for it is shut as tight as a drum.” 

“It is very wrong in you to be so forgetful, 
Jenny. Mr. Wallace gave you the most par- 
ticular directions as to managing the stove.” 

“Indeed, and so he did, ma’am, but the draft 
was clane gone from my mind. But I will soon 
make all right now;” and Jenny commenced 
the most vigorous efforts to dispel the smoke, 
while Mrs. Wallace gladly retreated to her own 


m. 

Just like the Irish!” was her husband’s re- 
mark, as she explained the cause of the annoy- 
ance. “ They are all forgetful ; it is impossible 
to keep two ideas in their heads.” 

The smoke soon passed away, and with it the 
vexation it had created. Breakfast was an- 
nounced, and the family assembled around the 
table with that feeling of satisfaction which a 
warm room and a comfortable meal produces on 
a cold winter's morning. The sausages and the 
smoking rolls were placed upon the table. 

“Now give me the cocoa, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Wallace. “It would be better to bring that the 
first thing.” 

“Js it the cocoa? Indeed, and the smoke 
drove it entirely out of my head, Not a bit ofa 
drop have I made. Will a cup of tea answer 
ye ” 

“No; we never take tea or coffee,” replied 
Mrs. Wallace. “You are really too forgetful, 
Jenny. It is inexcusable.” 

“ Can you wait for the cocoa, my dear?” she 
continued, addressing her husband. 

“O no,” was the reply. “ It is time J was on 
my way to the office. I will take a glass of 
water.” 

“ Rather cold comfort such a morning as this,” 
returned his wife. “I must rise early enough to 
refresh Jenny’s memory. This forgetfulness is 
too vexatious.” © 

Mr. Wallace finished his breakfast, and put on 
his overcoat. 

“J must leave town on business this after- 
noon,” he remarked, “so please to have dinner at 
an early hour, say twelve o'clock.” 

“Very well. As you pass the market, just 
send home a nice beefsteak and some vegetables. 
I shall be very busy this morning, and cannot 
conveniently attend to the marketing.” 

Mr. Wallace promised, and with his usual 
kind “ good morning,” left the house. 

The business of the day went on. The elder 
children were prepared for school, and the 
mother’s time was then divided between the care 
of the little ones and the necessary attentions to 
a dressmaker, who was busily employed in pre- 
paring néw winter frocks for the little girls— 
The early dinner was quite forgotten, and even 
the entrance of her husband, a little before noon, 
did not recall it to her mind. 

“ Are you sick, my dear, or why are you home 
so early ¢” was the inquiry. 


for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) - 


“Tt is nearly twelve o’clock. You know we 
are to dine at that hour.” 

“So we are, I declare. I forgot all about it. 
But, fortunately, the dinner can soon be prepared. 
Will half an hour’s delay make any difference ¢” 

“1f we can sit down to dinner in half an hour, 
it will answer my purpose,” replied Mr. Wallace, 
good naturedly, and his wife hurried to the 
kitchen. 

“ Where is the steak, Jenny? We must cook 
it immediately.” 

“The steak, ma'am? Indeed, not a bit of a 
steak has been sent to this house.” 

“No steak! Run up and ask Mr. Wallace if 
he ordered the things from the market.” 

Jenny obeyed, and soon returned with the 
answer that Mr. Wallace had forgotten the 
marketing, and would take a piece of pie and 
some bread and butter for his dinner. 

“Cold water for breakfast, and bread and 
butter for dinner,” sighed Mrs. Wallacc, but she 
felt somewhat consoled by the refiection that it 
was not wholly owing to her forgetfulness, as no 
one could expect her to have a steak in readi- 
ness which had not been sent from the market. 

The simple meal was soon prepared, and 
quickly eaten, for Mr. Wallace was momentarily 
expecting the arrival of a carriage which was to 
take him to the cars. . 

“ My small carpet bag will answer,” he said 
to his wife. “I shall return early to-morrow 
morning. Put in as few things as possible ;” 
and while Mrs. Wallace hastened the necessary 
preparations, he looked anxiously from the win- 
dow in the direction in which he expected the 
carriage. 

“T shall miss the cars,” he exclaimed, “ if 
that lazy fellow does not comesoon. Whatcan 
he mean by this delay ?” 

“Did you order the carriage yourself?” asked 
Mrs. Wallace, as she placed the neatly packed 
carpet bag by her husband’s side. 

“No; but Lcharged John to do so, and he 
could not have forgotten it, for he passes the 
coach stand on his way to school.” 


This argument did not appear quite conclusive 
to Mrs. Wallace, for she recollected that it was 
necessary to pass the market in order to reach 
her husband’s office, and yet the meat had been 
forgotten ; but she made no remark, having long 
since learned that the wisest course for a wife is 
to make few allusions to the faults or omissions 
of her husband. 

A group of noisy children soon entered. 

“Did you order the carriage to be here at 
half past twelve, John?” demanded Mr. Wal- 
lace of his eldest son. 

“O, father! I did not order it at all. I forgot 
all about it. Whatshall Ido? Shall I run for 
it now ?” 

“No; it would be too late,” replied his father, 
impatiently. “Youhave no business to forget 
what I tell youto do. John. This delay may 
cause mea great loss.” 

“ J did not mean to do any harm, father,” re- 
plied the boy. “I forgot.” 

“That does not mend the matter,” said Mr. 
Wallace, and he left the house and returned to 
his office with feelings of vexation which were 
unusual to him. 

Soon after his departure a heavy fall, followed 
by a loud scream, was heard in the hall, and 
Mrs. Wallace hastened to see who was injured. 
She found Catharine, a young girl who assisted 
in the care of the children, just rising from the 
floor. 

“How did you fall? Where are you hurt, 
Catharime ?” she inquired. 

“T fear Ihave sprained my foot, ma’am. I 
cannot bear my weight upon it,” replied the poor 
girl, staggering to a chair. 

“It must be bathed immediately,” said her 
mistress, and she quickly produced a bottle con- 
taining a sovereign cure for-sprains and bruises, 
and applied it to Catharine's foot. “ But what 
caused your fall, Catharine,” she again asked. 

“Why, ma’am, I must say that it is my own 
fault. I spilled some water upon the oil cloth 
an hour or two ago, and I forgot to wipe it up. 
It has frozen hard, and I slipped on the-ice. I 
ought to be glad that it is myself who is hurt.” 

- Mrs. Wallace thought of the’ children, and 
mentally responded to this sentiment. She kind- 
ly and vigorously continued her efforts for 
Catharine’s relief, until the pain was somewhat 
abated, and then leaving her comfortably seated 
in a warm room, she sent Jenny to remove the 
ice from the oil cloth, and returned to her work. 
The short winter’s afternoon passed away, and 
desirous that the evening meal should in some 
degree compensate for the imperfections of the 


breakfast and dinner, Mrs. Wallace resolved to 
attend to it hetself, and for this purpose went to 
the kitchen at an early hour. Jenny was not 
there, and the basement door was slightly open. 

“ Careless girl!” ejaculated the lady, as she 
hastily closed it and drew the bolt. “How 
mavy times I have charged her to keep this door 
fastened. Everything in the house might be 
carried off, and she would know nothing about 
it !” 

Half an hour elapsed before Jenny appeared. 
She received the reproof of her mistress in si- 
lence, and proceeded to perform her customary 
duties. A plentiful repast was soon prepared, 
and, satisfied that nothing was omitted, Mrs. 
Wallace took her seat at the table, and wel- 
comed her husband with a cheerful smile. 

“ Stewed oysters! ah, my favorite dish,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wallace, as he lifted the cover 
from the smoking oysters. “Bring a large 
spoon, if you please, Jenny. You forgot that a 
knife and fork will not help to oysters.” 

“Indeed, sir, and I did not forget, but not a 
bit of a spoon can I find. I thought the mis- 
tress had taken them up stairs.” 

“ No, Jenny, I have not touched them. They 
must be in the closet. Go and look again.” 

Jenny obeyed, but returned without success. 
Other members of the family joined in the 
search, but in vain. No spoons were to be 
found. 

“ When did you see them last ?” inquired Mr. 
Wallace of the panic stricken Jenny. 

“ At dinner time, sir. I washed them myself, 
and they shone like a new dollar. I am certain 
sure that I put them in their proper place.” 

“Yes, but you forgot to lock the basement 
door when you went out,” remarked Mrs. Wal- 
lace. 
“That is the secret!” exclaimed her husband. 
“Some one has stolen them. A dozen large 
silver spoons lost through your carelessness, Jen- 
ny. It is intolerable.” 

“Indeed, sir, and I am very sorry. I quite 
forgot the door, and that is the truth. I just 
stepped up the street to speak a word to my 
cousin, who lives beyond.” 

“I wish both you and your cousin had been 
beyond the seas,” rejoined her irritated master ; 
for, though generally a good tempered man, the 
loss of a dozen large silver spoons was more 
than Mr. Wallace could bear with equanimity. 

Jenny retreated from his wrath, and the sup- 
per was eaten, but not enjoyed. Even the stewed 
oysters had lost their relish. The meal was 
hardly concluded, when a 1ing at the door bell 
was followed by the announcement that a poor 
woman wished to speak with Mr. Wallace. 

“ Show her in,” was the reply, and a meanly 
clad, but respectable looking Irish woman en- 
tered. Curtseying to the company, she said: 

“JT made bold to call to remind your honor of 
your promise.” 

“My promise!” exclaimed Mr. Wallace, “I 
do not understand you, my good woman.” 

“Your honor will be after remembering that 
you met me at the door of your office some days 
ago, and listened to my story.” 

“Ah! Ido recollect your countenance now. 
I had nothing but a large bill in my pocket at 
the time, and I asked your number, and prom- 
ised to call and see what could be done for you. 
I have been so pressed with business that I for- 
got the whole affair. I hope you have not suf- 
fered in consequence ?” 

“ Indeed, and we have suffered enough, but it 
is no shame to your honor for forgetting the like 
of us. I went to the office to-day, but you were 
out, and they directed me to your house. My 
poor husband has died since I saw you. You 
will mind that I told you he was ill. The poor 
babes will die too, if I do not get some relief, for 
scarcely a morsel of food have they tasted for 
two days, and I have not a bit of wood or coal 
to keep them from freezing.” 

Here the poor woman wiped her eyes with the 
corner of her apron, and tears stood in the eyes 
of the children, who were attentive listeners to 
the story, while the youngest girl crept close to 
the speaker and offered the cake which had just 
been given her. 

“ No fire and no food!” exclaimed Mr. Wal- 
lace. “Why did you not apply tothe society 
for the relief of the poor ?” ; 

“]um a stranger here, sir, and have no friends 
to advise me. Blessings on -your kind heart, 
my dear little lady,” she continued addressing 
the child. 

* “J will go with you at once.” said Mr. Wal- 


lace, rising. “Fill a basket with focd, my dear, 


and let John come with me. My forgetfulness 


is really less excusable than Jenny’s, and I must 
do all I can to make amends.” 

Another hour found the poor family in pos- 
session of more comforts than they had enjoyed 
for many weeks, and Mr. Wallace and John re- 
turned home with the pleasing consciousness of 
having performed a benevolent action. 

The younger children had gone torest. John 
soon followed their example, and the husband 
and wife sat before the glowing fire and talked 
over the events of the day. 

“Tam éonvinced that forgetfulness is but an- 
other name for selfishness,” remarked Mr. Wal- 
lace. 
“ How can that be?” was the reply. “We 
are all liable to forget. A person may have a 
poor memory, and yet not be selfish.” 

“ This may be true in some cases,” replied her 
husband, “ but, with few exceptions, a real re- 
gard for the welfare of others will enable us to 
remember their wants. We do not often forget 
our own interests.” 

“ True,” replied Mrs. Wallace, thoughtfully ; 
“and yet am unwilling to admit that forget- 
fulness and selfishness are the same thing.. For 
instance, I forgot to have your dinner ready at 
the hour you requested, but surely, this was not 
selfishness in me.” 

“Should you have forgotten to have ordered 
your own dinner, if you had expected to leave 
home at one ?” playfully asked Mr. Wallace. 

“ Perhaps not, but still I might have done so. 
You know you forgot to order the things from 
the market ?” 

“TI did; but probably I should not have forgot- 
ten it, had I supposed that my dinner depended 
entirely upon my memory. You have so fre- 
quently supplied my omissions, that I have 
grown careless.” 

“T must acknowledge that your conclusions 
are just,” said Mrs. Wallace. “If we really 
love our neighbors as ourselves, we shall seldom 
forget to minister to their wants.” 

“From henceforth,” continued her husband, 
“we will teach our children to avoid, in word 
and deed, the little sentence, ‘I forgot; and we 
ourselves will endeavor to keep the good of 
others so constantly in our minds, that this 
common excuse for selfish neglect of duty will 
be unnecessary. Ifwe succeed in this, we shall, 
at least, have the satisfaction of learning a use- 
ful lesson from ‘ the disasters of the day.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE GRAVE OF THE POETESS. 


BY PERSA 8. LEWIS. 


Far off from haunts of men, away 

In a green, lonely spot, she sleeps ; 

No sound is there save but the gushing songs 

Of little birds, who bourly send their 

Happy tribute up to heaven ; and the soft 
Music-tones of a sweet brook, that gurgles 

Laughing by,—its green banks, fringed with 

Summer blossoms, that send up, like prayer, 

Their incense-breath. The soft, sweet sunshine, 

And the gentle winds, play on the waving 

Grass ; it is a spot of lone sequestered stillness ; 
There, the spirit of beauty folds her wings 

In loveliness,—and there she sleeps, and that heart 
That need to dream iteelf away in visions 

Of the far-off land of song, is still. And that pale 
Brow, that oft hath felt the fanning of a spirit wing, 
Is marble-white in death ; and that pure soul, that lived 
In bright worlds of its own creation, is at rest. Peace to 
Thy gentle slumbers, sainted one; sleep on, while winds 
And waters sing a low-toned requiem for 

Thee, who loved them so in life; sleep on, 

O “loved and lost,”’ sleep on, where flowers and 
Waves are round thee,—sleep in peace. 

Delavan, Wis., June, 1851. 


KNOWLEDGE VS. LEARNING. 

I read very recently, I think ina penny maga- 
zine, of a little girl belonging to a free school, 
who was asked by one of the governors, on a 
public day, how such and such a thing happened 
to be sot She could give no answer. Lier in- 
terrogator gave her the clew, she went through 
the account from point to point, and came to 
the right conclusion. “ But how is it that you 
could not tell me at first ; I thought you learned 
all these things regularly?” “O yes, sir,” re- 
plied the child, “I had learned it before, and 
often, but I never knew it, till now.” She was 
right, as right as reason itself, not indeed logi- 
cally, but instinctively, and therefore more sure- 
ly; knowledge is conscious trath, but learning 
a8 we get it and possess it, is often neither truth 
nor consciousness.— Se/f- Formation. 


Morality without religion is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find our place 
on a cloudy sea by measuring the distance we 
have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies.—Lo.gfellow. 


The best enjoyment is half tment 
To that we mean, or would have in thie world. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
THE FAMILY HORSE. 
A SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD 


HEN Mr. Hackle, retiring from the ship 

chandlery business, removed with his wife 
and interesting family to the “willa” he had 
purchased in the country, he made up his mind 
to indulge in the comfort of a cow and pigs, but 
to forego the expensive luxury of a horse. As 
time wore on, however, he changed his mind. 
His wife was no great walker, and his only 
daughter, a miss of sixteen, who was more than 
ankle-deep in romance, was burning to emulate 
Di Vernon, and to “ witch the world with noble 
horsemanship.’ The two young Hackles, male 
scions of ‘the family, regular rushers, who, at 
thirteen and fourteen respectively, were supposed 
to have exhausted the science of horse-flesh, 
were talking horse from morning to night, and 
gave the paternal Hackle no peace until he 
promised to procure an animal. 

Now Mr. Ezekiel Hackle did nothing without 
consulting a friend of his, a spruce bank clerk, 
who indulged in a pepper-and-salt sack, button- 
ed up with little brass dog’s heads, and who, 
from having at some remote period of time own- 
ed something he flatteringly called a horse, was 
supposed to be up to all the tricks of the trade. 
This friend (Sprizzle was his name) interested 
himseif with a certain venerable horse-dealer, 
of mild and prepossessing manners, who “jest 
made a livin’,” to procure a family horse. 

Now although family horses differ in color, 
there is a family likeness in each individual. 
They commonly have large heads and joints, 
immense abdomens, degenerate tails, and a de- 
plorable carriage. They go shuffling and stum- 
bling along, scuffing up the dust, and puffing and 
wheezing like a pair of dilapidated bellows. An- 
ticipating some such contrivance for consuming 
hay and-grain, the junior Hackles were agree- 
ably surprised, when, on a fine spring morning, 
Mr. Snaffle, the venerable horse-dealer, drove 
up to Willow Lodge, with a smart, stylish, bob- 
tailed gray mare harnessed to an elegant buggy. 
The boys and the girl loudly expressed their 
delight; and when they heard the venerable 
horse-dealer assure their father that was just the 
horse that would suit him, their enthusiasm 
burst all bounds. “O, papa! do buy her!” 
burst simultaneously from their lips. 

Mr. Snaftle smiled benevolently—he was a 
mild, good old man, and reminded one of the 
portrait of the Vicar of Wakefield. 

“Hush your gabble!” said Mr. Hackle, sol- 
emnly, “ your daddy haint examinated her yet.” 

And with this he put on his spectacles, and 
walked all round the mare, surveying her curi- 
ously. He had heard something about a horse’s 
“ points,” and he expected to see them sticking 
out somewhere. A protuberance on the near 
hind leg attracted his attention—it was too 
prominent, indeed, to escape observation. 

“What is that ’ere?” he asked of the vener- 
able horse-keeper. 

“ That ’ere is the jint,” replied the latter. 

“©, that’s all. But I thought she limped a 
little as she came the road.” 

“One of her shoes is a little too tight,” said 
the venerable horse-jockey. 

“ Well, Mr. Snaffle, what do you ask for her?” 

“ To anybody else,” said the venerable horse- 
jockey, “the price would be a hundred round 
dollars—but,” he added with a burst of generous 
enthusiasm, “as you are Mr. Sprizzle’s friend, 
and as your children seem to have set their 
hearts upon her, I'll say ninety.” 

“ You warrant her sound ?” ; 

“T scorn to do such a thing,” replied the ven- 
erable horse-dealer, “ if a horse of mine requir- 
ed a warranty, I wouldn't sell her. No, sir, it’s 
only spavined, and ring-boned and foundered 
horses that require a warranty.” 

Mr. Hackle was not aware of this fact, but 
he forked over the ninety dollars with that 
“cheerful alacrity,” which Mr. Richard Swivel- 
ler thought was so becoming in an old man, and 
became the possessor of a stylish gray mare 
with a bone spavin. ers 

0, how those worthy people enjoyed and 
employed their purchase during ‘the first three 
months! They had her out morning, noon and 
night. Mr. and Mre. Hackle drove her, and the 
boys drove her, and Bettina Hackle rode her, 
and their city acquaintances drove her, and they 
put her into the plough and dump cart, and took 


long moonlight rides with her after a hard day’s 
work, and there was no rest to the sole of her 
foot. Especially did the Hackle boys glorify 
themselves in the possession of that animal. 
They raced with butchers, run into apple carts, 
made matches against time, and tried to get 
“2.30” brushes out of the poor crippled mare. 
Youatt says that slow work is good for a spavin, 
bat such kind of work as this was enough to 
kill a rhinoceros. 

By-and-by, the gray mare was on the sick 
list. Then came a heavy bill of expense. A 
second spavin declared itself, horseail appeared, 
“heaves” were apparent; but with all these 
ailments the appetite of the “valuable family 
horse” remained unimpaired, and the quantity 
of hay, oats, corn and meal she devoured, were, 
in the favorite phrase of Dominie Sampson— 


i-qi-ous ! 


Hackle was running behind hand, and finally 


one morning he ventured to broach his purpose 
of selling the pet mare. He expected a storm, 
and was prepared to meet it. 

Mrs. Hackle thought they had better hold on 
to what they had got. 

Miss Hackle shed abundance of tears in her 
coffee cup, and said the “idea was perfectly 
horrid.” 

The Hackle boys threw out a vengeful menace 
of quitting the paternal mansion if the proposal 
was carried into effect. 

“But what if I get another horse, boys,” 
suggested the paternal Hackle, slyly. 

“O, yes! pa! do bwy another horse!” 
“That’s the talk,” a “two-forty nag,” “ Black 
Hawk colt!” “ Wont I lick Bill Blake’s Canuck 
into lint!” “Hi-yah!” Such were the confused 
exclamations of these juvenile amateurs. 

Armed with their approbation, the next day, 
Mr. H. went into town and handed the follow- 
ing notice to the auctioneer: 

“For sale, a stylish gray mare, 7 years old, 
three quarters blood, fine figure and action, good 
in harness and first rate under the saddle, prompt 
traveller, needs no whip, a superior family 
horse, the owner having no further occasion for 


her.” 
“Do you warrant the horse sound, sir ?” ask- 


ed the auctioneer. 

“J should rather think not,” answered Mr. IL., 
dryly. 

“ What stable can she be seen at ?” 

“ She may be seen here on the morning of the 
sale. I'll send her in time.” 

“ Look here, sir,” said the auctioneer, as Mr. 
H. was turning to go—‘“ She'll live through the 
day, wont she ?” 

“O, yes!” replied H., bitterly. “Confound 
her! she’s too fond of eating to die in that way. 
I'll warrant her appetite.” 

The next day the auctioneer was descanting 
on her merits. “Look at her, gentlemen! isn’t 
she a beauty? Run her down, Bill! There’s 
action for you, gentlemen. What shall I have 
for the famous gray mare—by Gray Morgan of 
Fauchette, her dam Mora by Highflyer, &c., &c.” 

“ Five dollars!” said a dusky man in a coal- 


heaver’s frock. 
“Five only for the gray. Gentlemen, you're 


joking. There she is, a perfect beauty—(once 
more, Bill)—five am offered—only five. She 
ought to have been started ata hundred. She's 
worth a hundred and fifty of any man’s money.” 

“ Five—ten—fifteen—twenty! The hammer 
suspended at the last figure—the sum was re- 
peated mournfully by the auctioneer—reluctant- 
ly came down the hammer. She was purchased 
by the venerable horse-dealer. 

Advertising, commission, and other charges 
paid, Mr. Hackle went home minus the gray 
mare, minus her cost (ninety dollars), minus a 
year's keep and shoeing (150 dollars), minus 
doctor’s bill (25 dollars); plus fifteen dollars, 
realized from the sale. According to our arith- 
metic, he was rather out of pocket. 

The horse’s stall at Willow Lodge is empty 
still, and Mr. Hackle, senior, has a rooted aver- 
sion to venerable horse-dealers. 


THE SORROWFUL TREE. 

In the island of Goa, neary Bombay, there is 
a singular vegetable—“ the sorrowful tree ”— 
because it only flourishes in the night. At sun- 
set no flowers are seen, and yet half an hour 
after, it is quite full of them. They yteld a 
sweet smell, but the sun no soonet ins to 
shine upon them than some of them fall off, and 
others close up ; and thus it continues flowering 


in the night during the whole year.—£ xchange. 


——One watch set right will do to try many 
by, but, on the other hand, one that wrong 
le neigh- 


may be the means of misleading a w 
borhood. And the same may be said of the 
example we individually set to those around us. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
AVE MARIE. 


BY MRS. R. M. CONKLIN. 


Ave Maria, biest be the hour.— Byron. 


Ave Maria, blest be the hour, 

When first I heard that solemn strain 
Float o’er my soul with holy power, 

To call the wanderer back again. 


For years, amid the torrid seas, 

I've scattered death with sword and fire; 
Till, one sweet night, upon the breeze 

I heard thy strains, Ave Maria. 


Then at my soul, hardened by sin, 
The iron hand of conscience tore ; 
Unclosed, it all was crime within, 
I bent beneath the guilt I bore. 


I strove, by crime, to drown the tones 
That called me from my downward course; 
But still in every breeze it moans, 
Assisted by the fiend, remorse. 


vain! I cannot scape the cry, 
The ery of blood oft shed by me; 
Sin-burthened soul, where can I fly? 
The corpse-cleft waters rise—and see— 


The mountain fastness, earth’s deep caves, 
The forest dense, wont shield my form 

And gibbering spirits from the waves 
Shout “ Murderer! canst thou bear the storm?” 


Ye murdered ones, I cannot, no! 
I shrink with fear, nor hope for grace ; 
But where, my crimes, where must we go? 
Has earth for us no hiding-place? 


No! list! on every passing gale, 
In thunder tones, the answer given, 

No hope for thee! Wail, mortal! wail! 
No hope on earth, seek hope in heaven! 


I will—to yonder shore I'll fly, 
There, buried in yon cloistered pile, 

Will raise to heaven an endless cry, 
That grace on penitence may smile. 


In sternest penance, earnest prayer, 
My soul shall toil till death shall come; 
Then may I pass on evening air, 
And Ave Maria waft me home. 
Binghamton, N. Y., June, 1851. 


DIVING FOR SHELLS. 


Much of the diving took place at the Bow 
Island of Cook, or in its vicinity. This is the 
account of the process : 

“ On arriving at a reef or knoll, the boat was 
secured by its painter to a projecting branch, 
and the divers proceeded to dive from all direc- 
tions, and as they brought up the shells, so they 
threw them into the shallow water on the knoll, 
until the shells became scarce or they became 
tired and wanted to pull to another station. 
Shell-fish of various descriptions are attached to 
and wedged in the coral branches, apparentl 
having grown with their growth. On a still, 
calm day, you may see the bottom at ten or 
twelve fathoms, and the shell-fish when feeding 
reflect tints of the most brilliant and beautiful 
hue ; and fish of every conceivable form and color 
may be scen sporting in the interstices of the 
coral branches. 

It is a curious sight to watch the divers ; with 
scarcely a movement they will dart to the bottom 
like an arrow, examine beneath every protruding 
rock, and, on continuing their investigations, by 
a simple movement of the arm will propel them- 
selves horizontally through the water, and this 
at the depth of seven or eight fathoms. Itimed 
several by the watch; and the longest period I 
knew any of them to keep beneath the water was 
a minute and a quarter, and there were only two 
who accomplished this feat. One of them, from 
his great skill, was nicknamed by his companions 
the “ Oafai,” a. Rather less than a minute 
was the usual duration. In fine weather they 
ean see the shells, when, if the water is deep, 
they dive at an angle for them; and, as the 
shells firmly adhere to the coral by strong beards, 
it requires no little force to detach them. I was 
astonished on one occasion at witnessing a diver, 
after one or two ineffectual attempts to tear 
away a large oyster, sink his legs beneath him, 
and getting a purchase with his feet against the 
coral, use both his hands and fairly drag it off. 
When they dive in very deep water, they com- 
plain of pain in the ears, and they sometimes 
come up with their noses bleeding; but it is 
rarely that you can get them to attempt such 
diving, as, let the shells be ever so abundant, 
they will come up and swear there are none ; 
the exertion, from the t pressure, is too pain- 
fully distressing. It happened, 
after a set of worn-out divers have sworn that no 
shells could be obtained, that a fresh set has 
come and procured from fifty to sixty tons with- 
out difficulty —Rovings in the Pacific. 


JUDGE NOT RASHLY. 


“ Alas!” how unreasonable as well as unjust 
a thing it is for any to censure the inwards of 
another, when.we see that even good men are 
not able to dive:through the mystery of their 
own! Be assured there can be but little hon- 
esty, without thinking as well as possible of 
others; and there can be no safety without 
thinking humbly and distrustfully of ourselves.” 
—Dean Yi 


oung. 


ROMANCE OF LIFE. 


It is some time ago, the exact date is of no 
consequence, since a teller in one of the banks 
in town, found at the close of the day’s transac- 
tions, that his cash was deficient to the extent of 
£1800., After much fruitless search, a reward 
of £50 was offered for the recovery of the miss- 
ing sum, and by-and-by an anonymous letter 
came, proposing to restore it if the reward were 
raised to £100. It immediately occurred to the 
teller to compare the disguised handwriting 
with that of each document which had passed 
through his hands on the day in question. In 
the process of a comparison more than once re- 
peated, he lighted upon a draft in which he could 
trace some indication of similarity. His next 
step was to have the whole of the drafts of this 
individual, stretching over a considerable period, 
and written under every variety of circumstances 
—sought and carefully scrutinized. His suspi- 
cions were confirmed. Being a resolute fellow, 
and fearing that delay might be dangerous, he 
supplied himself with a brace of pistols, and 
with two friends on whom he fom” | rely, took 
the bold step of going to the house of the sus- 
pected party, which was reached at a late hour 
in the evening. On obtaining a private inter- 
view he stated blandly, that he believed some 
mistake had taken place between them en money 
matters, which he was desirous should be quietly 
arranged. In reply, he received a flat denial of 
any such mistake ever having occurred. Find- 
ing that “soft sawder” would be of no avail, he 
altered his tactics ; told him with a determined 
air that he was in no mood to be trifled with— 
that he had indubitable evidence of the money 
having been obtained by him; and presenting 
his pistols, threatened to shoot him on the spot 
if it were not that instant forthcoming. Thrown 
off his guard by this sudden and extraordinary 
appeal, the poor man fell into a fit of trembling ; 
admitted that £100 instead of £10 notes had 
been paid to him, and stated that they were lying 
concealed in the heart of one of the walls of 
Crookston Castle. Suspecting that some plan 
to escape was contemplated, the teller was for a 
while skeptical of the truth of this statement, 
but at length he fell upon a method whereby he 
could test its truth, and the same time prevent 
any escape—it was that of locking up his two 
friends along with the defaulter, while he should 
proceed alone to Crookston. He accordingly 
set out, and reaching the old castle about mid- 
night, proceeded to remove the fourth stone from 
the bottom, sure enough, between two slips of 
wood, to protect them from damp, lay the iden- 
tical notes which had caused him so much anx- 
iety. This incident may have a dash of the 
about it, yet it 1s no fiction —Glasgow 

itizen. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
SONG FOR THE 4TH OF JULY, 1851. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Tuxs.—“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Come, fill up your glasses with rich sparkling wine, 
As clear and as ruddy as health’s fairest daughter; 
And you, sons of temperance, step forward and join 
In your own chosen beverage of pure fountain water; 
For we now make a call, 
Upon brethren all, 
With a toast that shall, echoing, ring round the hall; 
A national toast of the highest degree— 
“The Mechanic! the pride and the strength of the free.” 


The cottage, the palace, the temple, the tower, 
With the domes and the spires of inventive devotion ; 
The canal-boat, lock, aqueduct, mill-water power, 
The horse of the railway in lightning-like motion ; 
The ship of the deep 
Far, the far ocean trip, 
And the steamer that ’gainst wind and current can sweep ; 
These, and more do we owe to the head and the hand 
Of the able mechanic, the strength of the land! 


The mechanical hands, be they rich, be they poor, 
We're indebted from head to the foot for our raiment ; 
And for implements wrought out of nature’s rough ore, 
The farmer admits the mechanic his claimant ; 
The plough, anvil and loom, 
High importance assume, 
While the compass guides man through the seas’ mid- 
night gloom, 
And the press, spreading knowledge as wide as may be, 
All prove the mechanic the strength of the free! 


Then fill up your glasses until they o’erflow, 
Be it water or wine—and like freemen of spirit, 
Pledge with fervor and zeal in the heart's fullest glow, 
The true noble, whose rank is industrious merit. 
The toast we proclaim, 
In Columbia’s name, 
Is one dear to her honor, prosperity, fame ; 
And oneach coming “ fourth” may our standing toast be— 
“The Mechanic! the pride and the strength of the free!”’ 
Alexandria, Va., June, 1851. 


THE ODDS AND ENDS OF TIME. 

It is the odds and ends of our time, its orts 
and Offals, laid up, as they usually are, in cor- 
ners, to rot and stink there, instead of being used 
out as they should be, these—I say, are the oc- 
casions of our moral unsoundness and corrup- 
tion ; a dead fly, little thing as it is, will spoil a 
whole box of precious ointment; and idleness, 
if it be once suffered, though but for a brief while, 
is sure, by the communication of its listless 
quality, to clog and eumber the clockwork of the 
whole day. It is the ancient enemy,—the old 
man of the Arabian Tales. Once take him upon 
your shoulders, and he is not to be shaken off so 
easily —Self- Formation. 
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CLEASONS PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


SCENE FROM “THE PRODIGAL.” ‘ 

Oar artist has sketched for us a scene from 
this celebrated piece, now performing in Lon- 
don, Paris and New York. As an operatic spec- 
tacle, it is the most attractive and gorgeous ever 
produced in this country. The play is founded 
on Scripture, and introduces a well known and 
interesting passage in the life of Reuben and his 
son Azael. The latter is persuaded by travellers 
from Memphis to visit that renowned city of 
Egypt, and through intercession of his betrgthed 
cousin, Jephtele, obtains the reluctant and al- 
most forced consent of his father, Reuben, for 
his departure. The opening scene, representing 
the tent of Reuben and his followers, is a vivid 
picture of patriarchial life, and strikes the eye as 
areality. Azael next appears in the magnificent 
streets of Memphis, dressed in a rich and elegant 
style. Ile soon becomes involved in grovelling 
dissipation, and falls a victim to the arts of two 
women. Nefti,an Egyptian courtezan, of whose 
real character he had been ignorant, and who 
had been one of his travelling companions thith- 
er from his home in Gessen. The other is an 
Egyptian woman of like character, Li In 
Memphis we have the splendid procession of the 
Ox-Apis, while in the temple are dancing girls, 
who go through with a variety of beautiful fig- 
ures, and with whom Lia executes several beau- 
tiful dances. Azael having fallen in love with 
her, abandons Nef.i, who tells him that Lia is 
engaged in the orgies of the Temple of Isis. 
Azacel, not believing this, and in order to satisfy 
himself, repairs to the interior of the Temple of 
Isis, where is unfolded the most beautiful scene. 
The whole play is replete with effect. 


SCENE FROM “THE PRODIGAL” 


BOMBARDMENT OF VERA CRUZ. 

The accompanying engraving is from a spir- 
ited sketch taken on the spot by an officer of the 
United States Navy engaged in the affair, and 
represents in a faithful manner, the attack of the 
gun-boats on the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, 
in the month of March, 1847. The flotilla was 
commanded by Josiah Tatnall, and the line of 


battle was composed of the following vessels— 
we commence their enume.ation on the left:— 
the Falcon, Lieut. Glasson; Reefer, Lieut. Ster- 
rett; Viren, Commander Sands; Petrel, Licut. 
Shaw; Bonito, Lieut. Benham; Spitfire (flag), 
Commander Tatnall, and Tampico, Lieut. Grif- 
fin, composing what was familiarly termed, from 
the small size of the craft, the “ Mosquito fleet.” 


The navy, it will be remembered. sought eagerly 
every opportunity to win a share of the laurels 
so liberally reaped by the other arm of the na- 
tional service, and this daring attack of the gun- 
boats continued for over an hour, and until the 
flotilla was recalled by repeated signals from the 
commodore, was a proof of the undaunted spirit 
which animated the ocean guardians of our flag. 


The scene represents the opening of the fire 
along the line, in reply to the heavy guns of San 
Juan and the batteries that guarded Vera Cruz 
along the Gulf. This spirited affair showed the 
Mexicans the mettle of the foe they had to deal 
with, and increased their respect for the flag 
which was destined so soon to wave in triamph 
ever their city and capital. 


BOMBALDMENT OF VERA CRUZ. 
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Love's Triumph, or the Music Teacher's Conquest,” a 
story, by Cops, Jr. 

“Seth § ‘s First and Last Voyage,”’ as related by 

Tho Sympathiting Friend,” sketch of day life, 

bad ym pathizing B every: 
by Mrs. Exrpaater Currier. 

“The Bachelor's Marriage,” prose sketch, by Mrs. E. 


* Rodolpho, ¢r the Mystery of Venice, a romance of 
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fine novelette, by Gro. Cannixo Hu. 
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“The Light Boat.” by Canotine A. Harpen. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A fine view representing the launch of the American 
clipper ship Straffordshire, from Mr. McKay’s vard. at East 
Boston, for E. Train & Co.'s Liverpool line of packets. 

An\accurate engraving of the new Light Boat, recently 
Placed on the Minot’s Ledge station, the scene of the la'e 
disaster and wreck. 

An engraving of the High Bridge, at Iarlem, N. Y., 
drawn bv our artist with great accuracy and care, forwing 
a — picture. This was crowded our of last week's 
number. 


A picture of the interior of a California Cabin, an actual 
scene which took place last Thanksgiving day, when our 
artist ate with a party there a real * clam chowder.” 

A vivid picture of the late fearful and almost unprece- 
dented fire at San Francisce,on which occasion the city 
was four-fif-hs destroyed. 

Bunker Hill Monument will be depicted as it 
on the occasion of the iate celebra‘ion of the 17th 
with all gala flags and crow’! of visi‘ers. 

We shall give a faithful likeness of Barnabas Bates, the 
father uf cheap postage in this country. An interesting 
and accura‘e piccure. 

Ascene representing the Fireworks exhibited on the 
occasion of the fave celebration at Bunker Hill, giving the 
final scene, inscribed “ Warren, June, 17/5.”” A brilliant 
piccure. 

A beautiful illustration of a vivid scene in our new 
novellecte. 


June, 


A view of the Park Street Church, as it now appears 
stagi ig erecced about it, preparavory to 
remo 


The Steamboat Landing, at Nahant, giving a fine view 
of this well known resort upon our coast, with a speci- 
men of ive rock-bound shore. 


A very fine view of the well known and favorite 
at Nahant, kepi by that prince of landiords, Gen. Drew. 


RODULPHO: 
oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF VENICE. 
A Romance of Venice and the Adriatic. 
BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

This is the title of a fine production, which we 
shall commence in the next number of the Com- 
panion, and one which cannot fail to afford our 
readers the greatest pleasure in the perusal. 
Its scenes are laid, as its title indicates, among 
the isles of the Adriatic, in the city of gondolas 
and canals, and the plot is one replete with in- 
cident and well conceived arrangement. It will 
be sure to please. 


LANCERS’ STANDARD. 


Mr. Evrron:—The standard a'luded to in your last, 
which was presented to Uol. Duryea's Regiment of Nation- 
al Guards by the Lancers. was not painted in New York 
but in Boston, by Messrs. Burt and Somerby conjointly, 
from furnished and suggested to these gentlemen 
by members of both the corps. The mounting of che pike 
is not wood but bronze, finely gilded and burnished. If 
there be any merit as to the source of the fabric, it belongs 
to “La Belle France,” and not to “John Bull,” who has 
now largely more credit than belongs to him. A. 


A Goop War«.—Those who wish to get an 


appetize for breakfast, and feel like a prince 
through the day, sliould walk round the Com- 
moh and Public Garden at five in the morning. 
It never fails. 
Guzason’s PrororntaL Daawixe Room Companton still 
in rend far excels oe 
$3 per annum G t Ad: N. 
Carer Farm.—This well known farm in 
Chelsea has been sold to the Winnissimmet 
Company fur $150,000. It contains 300 acres, 
Daawixe Room Compaxton main- 
ite high standing 4s a li-erary paper, and abounos in 


and handsomely execued engravings. It is 
worthy of public patronage.— Phila. Sunday pr 


Panis—The population of Paris is 900,000. 


MUSIC. 
We are told that— 


“The man who bas not music in his soul, 
1s fit for treason, strategems, and spoils.’ 


But there are few men who are so insensible that 
a strain of sweet music does not awaken deep 
and holy feelings within them. The hardened 
felon may be melted by hearing suddenly some 
old remembered air of his childhood; the wan 
exile bursts into tears as some national melody 


breaks upon his ear; the stern warrior yields to 


the gentle influence of music. It is the voice of 
a better nature—an “air from heaven.” “A 
blast of thy trumpet and hundreds rush forth to 
die, a peal of thy organ and cotnt'ess thousands 
kneel to pray.” All nations, all tribes, however 
savage, acknowledge a magic in music’s spell. 
Music ushers in and closes our existence. The 
cradle hymn and the dirge are the overture and 
the finale. 

Whatever be the diversity of tastes, music it- 
self is sure to gratify the senses and the soul. 
As the small bee-like music of the Chinese satis- 
fies his ear, so does the monotonous drum and 
rude flute satisfy the African, while the wild 
melody of the Alpine horn wraps in Elysium the 
heart of the Swiss mountaineer. If the latter 
deserts his ranks and flies towards his native 
hills when he hears the Ranzdes Vaches played 
by his regimental band, so does the Scottish 
Highlander, engaged in foreign service, pine for 
his mountain home when he hears the well re- 
membered notes of ‘ Lochaber no more.” 

But music is not confined to that produced by 
the instrumentality of man. Nature has her 
orchestras, by whose agency she produces sounds 
as various and thrilling as any which human 
skill can produce. What power, what wonder- 
ful variety, what thrilling vocalization in the 
feathered warblers of the grove and forest. Can 
the peerless Jenny Lind outvie the nightingale, 
or human versatility exceed the mocking bird ! 
What cathedral organ can imitate the solemn 
diapason of the ocean waves as they roll in 
musical thunder on the Atlantic shore ? 

“ There’s music in the forest leaves, 
When summer winds are there ; 

The first wild bird that drinks the dew 
From violets in the spring, 

Has masic in his song and m 
The fluttering of his wing.” 

Yes, we live in an atmosphere of music, and 
the appreciating ears can detect melody in every 
passing breeze. 

There is much, nevertheless, that is called 
music in the world that is most shockingly li- 
belled. Pianos manifold are daily pounded by 
unblushing maidens, until the ear is shocked 
with the unmelodious complaints they utter. 
Incipient vocalists wring the ear of night with 
strains compared to which the serenade of a cat 


| in a gutter is gentle and mellifluous, and there 


are certain foreign organ grinders who parade 
our streets with instruments of discord distract. 
ing to the ear. 

®How they drawl out “Yankee Doodle,” 
“ Hail Columbia,” the “ Schottische,” and the 
“ Baden-Baden Polka.” They are already nu- 
merous, but the “ cry is still they come.” Every 
ship from a continental port brings a new con- 
signment of these nuisances. They come not 
alune—misfortunes never do—they are accom- 
panied by sundry little apes, libels on humanity 
in general, but flattered likenesses of their mas- 
ters in particular. After having racked your 
brain, ruined your peace of mind. and destroyed 
the tympanum of your ear, these monsters have 
the audacity to demand pay for their atrocity. 
Dr. Holmes has written a prescription to cure 
us of this evil. He tells us to talk big, to me- 
nace the vandals with the constables, and 
threaten them with being driven out of town :— 


“But if you are alittle man, 
Not big enough fer hat, 

Or if you canno: make a speech, 
Because ) ou are a flat, 

Go very quietly and drop 
A button in the ha: 


Gieason’s Pictcr.at continues to be, by 
all odds, the bandsomest newspap-rin “he world. A sir - 
gle number of this magnificent isa perfeet pies ure 
gallery to che possessor. Geason origins ed the “ Flag of 
our Union,” and has had a hundred imi'g*ors of | s pian 
and syle in five \ears. He origina ed tha’ splendid nov- 
elty, an American Pictorial, avd sraigu.way he has a 
dozen servile foliowers in the san e Selu.—Lake Cuamplain 


PouiticaL.—A great barbeeue took place at 
Athens, Miss., on the 9th, at which speeches were 
made by Foote, Freemun and Davis.’ 

Very true.—There are reproaches which 
praise, and praises which slander. 


Bostox.—Our city is full of strangers. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
, The Fourth of July, our political Sabbath, is 
the only national holiday of which we can boast. 
Were we disposed to multiply them, we could 
easily find occasion to do so, by annually com- 
memorating the most striking events, civil and 
military, of our Revolution, and the incidents in 
the career of the Father of his country. But 
the Americans do not require the numerous 
holidays which are observed in other countries. 
We have a mission to perform which requires all 
our time. As the price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance, so the price of prosperity is constant labor. 
America has become what she is because we are 
a nation of working people. There are, and 
there can be but few idlers in our great family. 
The absence of the law of primogeniture soon 
scatters the largest fortune, and such is the force 
of universal example, that few men of wealth 
ever p rmit themselves the luxury of an immu- 
nity of labor. 

Uur merchants have often been reproached 
with not retiring from business when they have 
amassed a moderate fortune. It is true, such 
men might retire to wide domains, purchase for- 
eign luxuries, and lead idle lives; but is it not 
better that their money, instead of being with- 
drawn, should be employed in furnishing em- 
ployment toship-builders, mariners, apd various 
trades? We work hard, it is true, and fora 
good reason; but the man who works on July 
4th, is regarded as little less than a traitor. and 
if we have but one holiday, we keep that faith- 
fully. From the Lakes to the Gu'f, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacitic, what a continuous roar of 
joyous artillery, and what a constant blaze of 
rockets and bontires ; what a din of merry bells! 

It was thus that the patriot Adams desired 
that this holiday should be kept, and the man 
who does not witness or participate in these dem- 
onstrations, wit iout feeling the .if: blood warm 
and dance within his veins, without being almost 
oppressed by a sense of gratitude to the founder 
of this giorious Union, is no true American; he 
deserves to be naturalized in Russia, and live 
under the merciful sway of the sabre and the 
kuout. 


KATE WYNYAKD: 


OR, 
THE WANDERER OF THE SEA. 


A Story of River, Main, and Ocean. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


This is the title of a fine and spirited novel- 
lette, which is commenced in this week’s num- 
ber of the Flag of our Union, and one which we 
can cordially recommend to the readers of the 
Compa:ion. ‘The stories which are introduced 
into the columns of the Flag are from the best 
pens in the country, and always unexceptionable 
in their moral tendency. This is oue secret of 
the immense circulation which the paper has so 
long sustained. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

It is perhaps proper for us to say that we can 
still supply to those who wish to obtain the 
Companion complete for binding, the numb-rs 
from the commencement. The question is so 
universally asked, “can you give us the num- 
bers complet? from the commencement?” that 
we give this notice, so that all may know that 
they can preserve the paper for binding. and 
thus form a splendid pictorial and literary vol- 
ume for the close of each six months. of four 
hu dr d pages, ani about the same number of 
elegant engravings. 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 

The chespness of letter postage now, in an 
individual case, leaves no excuse for persons 
addressing an office of publication for not pay- 
ing their postage. We long ago adopted the 
rule of refusing all letters at the Post Office that 
were not prepaid and we shal) adhere strictly to 
this first principle. Correspondents thus forget- 
ful who receive no notice from us, will hereby 
understand the reason why. 


We have received from the publisher. “ 
Preror'AB Drawixe Compaston.” and we but re-echo 
the voice of the whole press in saying, “in point of size 
and style as well as in charac’er And quality of i°s lit- 
erary contents, is is the champion of American publica- 
tions.’ Whoever sends a #8 bill to F. Gleason, ~ Bos- 
ton, Mhar., will only be hap surprised in ob’aining the 

America, for 


bes’ family newspaper pubi oue year. 
— Messenger, Fort Covlagion, 


A Truta—Mere art perverts taste ; just as 


mere theology depraves religion. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Cromwell C. Cof- 
fin to Miss Sarah Nickerson. 
By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. ..errill N. Boyden to Miss Lucin- 
aoe Rev. Mr. Park Ezra B. Conant, of Randolph 
v Rev. Mr. er, Mr. be 
to Miss Sarah A. M. Jores. : : 
By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr Henry W. Holbrook to Miss Sa- 
v. Dr. Vinton, Mr. H. T. to 
th Boston, Rev. Mr. Lippitt, Mr. George P. 
Blake 'o Miss Mary Wireeler. pelt, 
| _ In the Nep*une House, Chelsea Beach, by Rev. Mr. 
Farvsworth, Mr. Charles W. Wen’ worzh, of Worcester, to 
Miss Juliet e W. Fuller, of Bosron. 
In West Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. Norman A. 
Shepherd, of Nashua, N. H., to Miss Leti'ia Griffiths. 
In Dedaam, by Kev Dr. Lamson, Mr. John D. Runkle, 
of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah W. 28. 
In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Fro*hingham, M1. John C. Black- 
ler, of Marblehead, to Miss Marguret Jorepnine Endicott. 
In Newpor’, RK. 1, by Rev. Mr. Ficton, Chevalier Banue- 
los, Spanisi Secretary of Legation to the United S:aces, to 
Miss Mary A. Tuorndike, of Boscon. 


In this cit”, Mr. George N. Fairbanks, 27; Mre. Mary 
C. Wai:. 45; Mr. John A. Whi'comb, 48; Mr. Ebenezer 
D. Bolkcom, 27; Mr. Timo*hy Hayes. 23: Mrs. Hannah 
Lienow, 92: Miss Harrie: E. Brumme*, 13. 

In South Boston, Mr. Elisha Goodnow. 

In Charles*own, Mr. Charies M. Briant, 35; Mr. William 
H. Palfrey, 40: Mr. William H. Bri-ron, 67. 

In Somerville, Mrs. Lucretia Wainwright, 30. 

In Cambriige, Mr. John Sproul, 78. 

In West Koxbury, Mrs. Martha Arnold, 44. 

In Brookline, Miss Abigail N. G. Woodward, 12. 

In Needham, Mr. Marshall Libby, 32. 

In Stoneham, Dea. Abijah Bryant, 50. 

Iu Ware, Mrs. Mille Goul , 90 

In Nashville, N. t1., Maj. Benjamin Abbott. 92. 

Jn Manchester, N. H., Mr. Charles H. Loomi«. 23 

In Pictsford, Vt., Mr. Horace Van Ness Bogue, 30. 

In Farmington, Me., Mrs. Eliza K. Adame, 33. 

In Monmouth, Me., Mrs. Martha McLaughlin, 90. 

In New York, Miss Heien Every Sedgwick, 16. 

In Aibany, N. Y., Mr. Horace Emery, of ‘lowrsend, Ms., 
53; Mr. Jawes B., only son of Hun. Thurlow Weed. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 
AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly lierary melange of 
notable events of the day. Ics columns are devoted to 
origiua! tales, sketeLes, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced wich wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurare engravings, by eminent artists, 
of otable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogesher making 
paper entirely original in i:s desigy in this country. Ite 
pages will contain views of every populous city im the 
known world, of all buildings of vo'e in the eastern or 
wes'ern hermispuere, of all the principle ships and stcam- 
ers of the navy and merehanr service, wich fine por:mits 
of every noted charac’er in the world, male and female. 
Skerches of beau iful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with specimens from the aviwel 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
rinte@ on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
‘ brevier type of the most modern s:yle, manufac’ ured 
expressly for it, presen'ing in i-s mechanical execution ap 
‘elegant speeimen of art. It will fif een hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and six')-four columne of 
reading matter and illustrations— a n.an:moth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Laumily Paper, 
inasmuch as ita aim is cons‘autly, in conveccion with the 
fun? of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
na) miscellany it presents, to inculeare the srrictest and 
highest tone of morality, and ro ez.courage virtue ~y hold- 
ing up to view all that is good.and pure, and avoiding all 
that 4 evil in its tenden¢y. In snort, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought afver for ite 
combined excellences. 


TERM S:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Por four menths, . 06 

twelve “ 8 00 
No reduction will be made from the above terms, ei: her 


to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
uized by the proprie:ar. 
The Daiwine Roow Companion may be 
ob:aiped at an, uf the periodical depo's throughout the 
counry, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 
Published every Saturday, by 
¥. GLEASON, Bostox, Mass 


WOOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nasgan, corner of Spruce St., New York 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnu: Sireet Pniladelphia. 
‘H. TAYLO’, Nerh Baltimore. 
BDWAKDS & COMPANY, 115 Main S>reet, Cincinnati. 
R. E. EDWARDS & Co. 93 Third Srreet, Louisville, Ky 
J. A! ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
BE. K, WOOD WARD, cor. 4th & Cheanut Sts., St. Leuis 


(7 Subscriptions received at either of the above piaces. 
a 
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PICTORIAL DRAWIVG ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S EXPLOIT, 


AND 
HOW MUCH HE MADE BY IT. 
4 SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


yas when we were a mere 
boy, we used to sit upon a low stool, at 
the feet of Commodore Samuel Tucker, and 
hear that old veteran relate the incidents that 
had come under his own observation during our 
last struggle with Great Britain. Among the 
thousand and one stories that we have heard fall 
from the lips of that ocean warrior, the follow- 
ing has remained fresh in our memory: 

On the western shore of Penobscot Bay, be- 
tween Belfast and Camden, there was a small 
club of fishermen’s cots, inhabited by a hardy 
set of men, who had, from infancy, been brought 
up amid the music of the breaking waves, and 
who knew no fear beneath the power of mortal 
man. Foremost among these hardy children of 
the sea, and occupying the station of a sort of 
ruler among them, wasa middle aged man, 
named Enoch Nightingale, or, as he was gen- 
erally called, Captain Nightingale; and never 
‘was a man better fitted by nature for the post 
he held by general consent than was he. Power- 
ful and athletic in his physical mould, bold and 
fearless as the forest monarch, and frank and 
generous in his social relations, he was beloved 
and respected by all who knew him. He was a 
jolly fellow, too, and often, as his small gray 
eyes twinkled in their merry mood, a close ob- 
server might have seen a keen love of practical 
joking lurking in their gleaming depths. 

At the time of which we write the fishermen 
dared not venture far out to sea, for a close 
blockade was kept up along the coast, and so 
they were forced to forego the advantages of 
their best fishing grounds; but a new idea had 
taken possession of their brains, and they had 
thought of fitting out a privateer ‘against the 
English. For two weeks had this matter been 
talked over, and all the arms necessary to per- 
sonal warfare had been procured, but no vessel 
suitable for the enterprise could be obtained, nor 
could they raise guns heavy enough for sea use, 
even had they possessed the vessel. Of pistols 
and cutlasses they had enoygh, and that was all, 
unless we add one old iron six-pounder, which 
served as a kind of signal gun im cases of heavy 
fogs and stormy nights. 

It was just at nightfall that Obed Nightin- 
gale’s shallop (Obed was the old man’s son), 
came up the bay, and as the young man came 
on shore he reported that there was an English 
topsail schooner, a clean clipper-built craft, lay- 
ing off and on between Manhegan and the 
Ledges, She was heavily armed, and seemed 
to play about in the water as though her heels 
were made for running. . 

Now Captain Enoch Nightingale had said 
but very little about the various projects that 
had been set on foot with regard to the privateer- 
ing expedition, but he had thought a great deal, 
and as soon as his son communicated the above 

intelligence, his thoughts came toa focus. A 
plan of operation was clearly marked out in his 
mind, and he at once set about the work of put- 
ting it into effect. The man who stood second 
to Capt. Nightingale, and who was, in fact, 
Nightingale’s first mate, was Jabe Haskins, and 
upon him the old man first called. 

“ Jabe,” said the captain, “did you know there 
was a British clipper just outside ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, s'pose we go out an’ take her?” 

“Do wat?” 

“ Take that Englishman.” 

“W-h-e-w !” 

“ But I'm in earnest.” 

Jabe looked at Nightingale in utter astonish- 
ment. 

“TI can go out in my little Rhody an’ take her 
before she knows where she is. Now, will you 
help me ?” 

~ Li toller yer, cap’n, ef yeou go t’ thunder,” 
was Jabe’s hearty response, as he saw that the 
old man was in earnest. 

Capt. Nightingale took his mate by the arm 
and led him off. The night was dark, but still 
there was a busy scene on board the schooner 
Rhody, which was the heaviest fishing vessel in 
ihe place. Torches were gleaming to and’ fro 
all night long, hammers and saws were sending 
forth their music, and when the morning dawned 


the Rhody was ready for sea. ‘The old iron 
signal gun had been hoisted on board, and placed 
upon a rude sort of a carriage amidships, the 
cod-line beckets and bait boxes had been cleared 
away, and, take her all in all, she bore some 
faint resemblance to an embryo pirate or pri- 
vateer. 

She was manned by twelve men, of whom 
Jabe Haskins took the command. The people 
wondered where Capt. Nightingale was, but 
Jabe set their hearts at rest by telling them that 
he would get outside as soon as the Sthooner did. 


In an hour after daylight the Rhody hove up 
her anchor and made sail, and in less than five 
hours she poked her blunt nose into the waters 
of the blue Atlantic. Shortly afterthe schooner 
had passed White Head light, the Englishman 
was made out about two miles distant, to the 
south’rd and west’rd, just off the Ledges, and 
hauling his sheets flat aft, Jabe brought his ves- 
sel up to the wind, which was fresh from the 
north’rd and east'rd, and stood off towards the 
latter point. This looked amazingly like trying 
to run away—at least, so the Englishman 
thought—and consequently the clipper was im- 
mediately put in full chase, and though she was 
somewhat to the leeward, still, it was evident 
that she would not be long in overhauling the 
Yankee. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Englishman came almost within hailing dis- 
tarice, and fired a gun. As the shot came whiz- 
zing over the fisherman’s deck, Jabe Haskins at 
once hove to, and ere long the clipper came up. 

“ Schooner ahoy !” 

“ Hello!” returned Jabe. 

“Do you surrender !” 

“ Wal, ef yeou want t’ take us, I s’pose I can’t 
help myself.” 

The clipper hove her fore-topsail to the mast 
and lowered a boat, and in some five minutes 
afterwards her commander, followed by fifteen 
men, came over the Yankee’s side. The first 
object that met his gaze as he stepped upon the 
deck, was the old iron gun amidships, and though 
the thought of an American pirate made him 
feel sore, yet he could not help laughing at the 
almost ridiculous scene thus presented to his 
gaze. The twelve green looking fishermen, to- 
gether with that gun did present rather a lu- 
dicrous appearance. 

“So you are on a piratical expedition ?” 
tauntingly remarked the British officer. 

“I dono,” returned Jabe, with an offended air. 
“T s’pose ef I'd cum across one o’ your crafts ‘at 
I could ’ave took, I should ’ave done it; but I 
dono as I should a been pirating enny more'n 
yeou are neow.” 

“ How many men have you got?” 

“ Here's twelve on us, an’ ef yeou 've got twelve 
men ’at ken lick us, I'd like tew see ‘em.” 


“Never mind about that, Jonathan. We'll 
take you into Halifax, and there perhaps, you 
will find your match.” 

The schooner was searched fore and aft, but 
al) that could be found were a dozen old pistols, 
and about as many swords, which were in the 
cabin, while in the hold they discovered nothing 
but an array o. empty boxes and barrels. The 
Englishman left twelve of his own men to take 
charge of the prize, and took six of the prisoners 
on board his own vessel, leaving the other six 
under charge of the officer who had been appoint- 
ed to the command of the Rhody, and also left 
orders that the schooner should be kept close in 
his wake during the night, as he intended to see 
her safely out of reach of the Yankee coasters. 

Until nine o'clock at night the Rhody stood 
on after the clipper, with all sail set, while the 
latter only carried her mainsail and two jibs, 
The six Yankees who had been left on board 
were secured in the long-boat, while the lieuten- 
ant in command and five of his men had the 
first watch. When the clipper struck two bells, 
the vessels were not more than two cables’ 
length apart, the prize being a little to wind- 
ward, as owing to her bad sailing, the lieutenant 
wished to keep the weather gage. The night 
was quite dark, and the wind, which had fallen 
some since sundown, had veered slightly to the 
northward. 

While the prize-masters were earnestly engag- 
ed in keeping up with the clipper, a very novel 
scene was being enacted in the hold. One of 
the boards, which seemed to form part of a sta- 
tionary floor, was lifted from its place, and the 
head of old captain Enoch Nightingale appear- 
ed through the aperture. Ina moment more 
another board was removed, and ere long, forty 
stout fishermen, all well armed, had come up 


from their place of concealment. It was but a 
moment’s work to leap on deck, and ere the 
thunder-struck lieutenant could see from whence 


ame the enemy, he was bound hand and foot, 


and so were his men, while the poor prisoners 
were set free from the long-boat. Obed Night- 
ingale took the helm, and his father, pointing a 
cocked pistol at the head of the English officer, 
said: 

“Do you think we are in earnest, or not ?” 

“T should@think you were,” replied the trem- 
bling officer. 

“Then if you do not obey me, you will get a 
bullet through your head in an instant. Now 
hail the clipper.” 

“ Scorpion ahoy!” shouted the lieutenant, as 
if for dear life. 

In the mgantime the Yankee had been let off 
a little from the wind, so that she was now with- 
in little mpre than a cable’s length of her captor, 
while the bold fishermen were nearly all crouch- 
ed beneath the bulwarks. 

Some one from the clipper answered the call. 

“Tell them the schooner has sprung a leak, 
and that the cussed Yankees must have thrown 
the pump-brakes overboard.” 


The poor lieutenant looked first at the stern 
face of the old man, then at the muzzle of the 
pistol, and then stretching his lungs to the ut- 
most, he obeyed the order. 

“ Now tell them to heave-to, and you'll run 
alongside.” 

The frightened officer obeyed, and on the next 
moment the clipper’s helm was put hard down, 
and her main-boom shoved over to windward. 

Seven of the Yankee fishermen were stationed 
along the lee rail, with stout graplings in their 
hands, and in less than five minutes the Rhody’s 
bowsprit loomed up over the clipper’s weather 
quarter. Obed shoved the helm down, and let- 
ting go the sheets fore and aft, the Yankee 
schooner shot gracefully alongside. 

“ Why in —— didn’t you come up under our 
lee quarter?” shonted the English captain, as 
the fisherman thumped against the side of his 
vessel; but before he could utter any more of 
his wrath, with which he was literally boiling 
over, he found his deck swarming with strangers. 

The whole thing had come about so unac- 
countably, and, withal, so suddenly, that hardly 
a blow was struck by the astounded English- 
men, and before they were fully aware that they 
had been captured by their own insignificant 
prize, they were securely bound and most of 
them stowed away below under a strong guard. 

“Wal, capt’n,” said Jabe Haskins—who had 
been released from durance vile—as he came aft 
to where that functionary stood by the side of 
old Nightingale, “ when dew yeou think of takin’ 
us intew Halifax ?” 

The Englisman looked very hard at his un- 
couth tormentor, but he disdained any reply. 


“T say, capt’n,” continued Jabe, in a very un- 
feeling manner, “I rayther guess as heow’t that 
ere exploit o’ yourn wont amount tew a a 
deal, will it? But, look here, don’t, for mercy’s 
sake, go home an’ tell yeour king ‘at yeou got 
took by a Penobscot cod-fisherman, ‘cause it 
might hurt his feelin’s.” 

This time the Englishman's answer was more 
wicked and unfeeling than had been Jabe’s, for 
he not only swore terribly, but he even wished 
that every Yankee in Christendom was in the 
immediate kingdom of that horned and hoofed 
individual who is said to reign somewhere be- 
neath the earth. 

Before the sun had set on the next day, the 
English prisoners were all landed at Belfast, and 
Capt. Enoch Nightingale found himself in com- 
mand of as handsome a privateer as floated in 
American waters, and until peace was declared 
and the embargo raised, he carried on a most 
destructive trade among the British merchant- 
men. 


WORLDLY SUCCESS. 


We almost always find, however, that a long 
course of success gives a sort of confidence very 
ditferent from that which arises in a reliance on 
accurate and extensive views and prudent cal- 
culations. Many a man sets out in life with a 
daring and powerful genius, which, trusting im- 
plicitiy to the precautions which it has previously 
taken, and the resources which it feels within 
itself for the future, grapples with enterprise and 
risks consequences, and succeeds in efforts that 
would dawunt the timid, and be lost by the slow 
and calculating ; but, after a long course of suc- 
cess, the basis of confidence becomes changed to 
the same man; he trusts to his fortune, not to 
his genius, grows rash instead of bold, and falls 
by events for which he is neither prepared nor 
adequate —G, P. &. James. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. j 
‘THE BLOOMERS. 
SUGGESTED BY THE ENGRAVING IN No. 7. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


The sweet “Bloomer” lady, who graced your fair sheet, 
With her modest, intelligent face, 

In her costume, so truly becoming and neat, 
Not bedizened with jewels and lace ; 

With her simple straw hat so carelessly tied, 
And her nice fitting new fangled dress, 

Gave a turn to my thoughts, and instinctive I eried 
“oT is pretty—I can but confess ;” 

You decry it somewhat, but your artist I’m sure, 
With his pencil its beauty enhances ; 

The course you have taken I think will but lure 
The style in its onward advances. 

You say it lacks modesty—us you would cite 
To “ Vie,” with her long flowing train ; 

Forgive me, kind sir, I think her a fright, 
The sight of her puts me in pain. 

Far lovelier to me is the Swiss peasant maid, 
In her shorter and less showy skirt ; 

In her close-fitting bedice, her cheap and coarse braid, 
She fears not the storms nor the dirt. 

The Bohemian lass, with her jacket so bright, 
Unfettered, the shuttle she plies, 

With motions so graceful, so airy and light, 
That half we are filled with surprise. 

You tell us we ’re wanting the ease and the grace, 
That lend to these ladies their charm ; 

But should we for our costume let their’s take the place, 
I think your complaint ’t would disarm. 

Cold fashion, the tyrant, asserts its bold sway, 
And we all to its mandate do bow; 

We must follow her van supinely, we say, 
No matter, whatever, or how. 

We dread the slight rain and the light falling snow, — 
And the dew that lies sparkling on flowers; _ 

The charms of the morning we ’re forced to forego, 
On account of these dresses of ours. 

And the gentlemen, surely they ’ll not object 
To our donning the new style of dress ; 

If they pause but one moment and coolly reflect, 
They ’ll find it will cost so much /ess. 

Some shake their heads sagely, “The fashion wont go, 
It did not come over the waters ;”” 

I trust that it may, if merely to show 
Off America’s inventive daughters. 

Fairhaven, Mass., June, 1851. 


AUSTRALIAN CLIMATE. 


Night in Australia! How impossible to de- 
scribe its beauty! Heaven seems, in that new 
world, so much nearer to earth! Every star 
stands out so bright and so particular, as if fresh 
from the time when the Maker willed it. And 
the moon, like a large silvery sun—the least ob- 
jection which it shines so distinct and so still. 
“T have frequently,” says Mr. Wilkinson, in his 
valuable work upon South Australia, at once so 
graphic and so practical, “been on a journey in 
such a night, and while allowing my horse his 
own time to walk aiong the road, have solaced 
myself by reading in the still bright moonlignt.” 


- Now and then a sound breaks the silence, but a 


sound so much ia harmony with the solitude that 
it only deepens its alarms. Hark! the low cry 
of the night bird, from yonder glen amid the 
small gray gleamy rocks. Hark! as the night 
deepens, the bark of the distant watch-dog, or 
the low strange howl ot his more savage species, 
from which he defends the fold. Hark! the echo 
catches the sound and flings it sportily from hill 
to hill—farther and farther down till all again is 
hushed, and the flowers hang noiselessly over 
your head, as you ride through a grove of giant 


gum trees. Now the air is literally charged 
with odors—and the sense of fi bee grows 
almost painful in its pleasure. You quicken 


your pace, and escape again into the open 

and tne full moonlight, and through the siender 
tea trees catch the gleam of the river, the exquis- 
ite fineness of the atmosphere, hear the soothing 
sound of its murmur.— Votes of T’ravel. 


WESTERN LIFE. 


We heard a pleasant illustration, an e 
or two ago, of a peculiarity of western life. A 
man in one of the hotels of a southwestern city 
was observed to be very moody, and to 
the stranger with looks particularly sad, and as 
our informant thought, somewhat savage. By- 
and-by he approached him, and said: “ Can I 
see you outside the door for a few minutes?” 
“Certainly, sir,’ said the northerner, but not 
without some misgivings. The moment the door 
had closed behind them, the moody man reached 
over his hand between his shoulders and drew 
from a a tremendous bowie-knife, bigger 
than a French carver; and as its broad blade 
flashed in the moon-light, the stranger thought 
his time had come. 

“ Put up your scythe,” said he, “and fell me 
what done to provoke your hostility 

“Done, stranger !—you haven't done any- 
thing. Nor I haint any hostility to you; but 
1 want to pawn this knife with you. 1t cost me 
twenty doilars in New Orleans. 1 lost my whole 
‘pile’ at ‘old sledge’ coming dows te river, 
aredcent. Lend mé ten dol- 

on it, stranger. J’li win it back for in 

Jess than an hour.” oe 

The money was loaned; and sure enough, in 
less than the time mentioned, the knife was re- 
deemed, and the incorrigible “sporting man” had 


& surplus of some thirty dollars, which he proba- 


bly Jost the very next hour—A 


Ye stars, that are the poetry of heaven !— Byron. 
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CLEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

The following is the strength of the French 
navy. iling vessels: six line of battle ships 
of 120 guns each, four of 100 guns, nine of from 
82 to 90 guns, six of 80, twelve first-class frigates 
cf 60 guns, and 172 smaller vessels. Steamers: 
one line of battle {ship of 90 guns, of 960 horse 
power ; twenty frigates of from 450 to 650 horse 
power ; five corvettes of from 320 to 450 horse 
power ; twenty-two from 220 to 300; fifty-seven 
smaller steamers of different powers. Forty- 
nine sailing and eight steam vessels are now 
building at the different ports. 


WHAT I8 THE REMEDY? 

There are now under sentence of death in 
New York, the following pe sons :—Henry Car- 
nel, James Wall, and Aaron B. Stookey, to be 
hanged 27th June; and Edward F. Douglass, 
James Clements, and Thomas Benson, to be 
hanged 25th July. The advocates of the gal- 
lows maintain that hanging tends to prevent 
murder—yet while six human beings were under 
the terrible sentence of death, three horrible out- 
rages—murder, and worse than murder !—were 
committed in one day, this week. 


A Gay o“tp Man.—The Duke of Wellington, 
now over 80 years old, recently gave a grand 
ball to upwards of 1500 persons. It is an- 
nounced that the gallant old duke led the first 
dance with Lady Clementina Villars, and sub- 
sequently danced with the Ladies Hay. Supper 
was served at one o'clock, aiid the company did 
not separate till five, when the duke bade fare- 
well to the last of his guests. 


Correr.—A company has lately begun tak- 
ing out copper from a mine about four miles 
from Strasburg, Pa. It was worked previous to 
the Revolution, but has remained idle ever since. 
The main shaft is upwards of eighty feet in 
depth. 


Arrivep.—Among the passengers by the 
Niagara are Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, of Bos- 
ton, bearer of despatches from the American 
minister at London, and Edward Riddle. Esq., 
American Commissioner to the World’s Fair. 


PaveMENTS.— Washington street is now near- 
ly paved to State street. The most durable spe- 
cies of granite is being laid, the only kind of 
pavement which is found to be sufficiently ser- 
viceable. This likewise makes the handsomest 
pavement in use. 


Si1rver.—The Mexican papers announce that 
six very.rich silver mines have been discovered 
at Cuernavaca. They yield from 60 te 65 per 
cent. of pure metal. The least product is 25 
per cent. 


Pavrers sy Rartroap—Two hundred and 
forty-two immigrants arrived in this city one 
day last week by railroad from the East. Many 
of them presented a most melancholy sight. 


Tue Nore Law —A fine of $100 has 
just been imposed in Pittsburgh for passing 
small notes. In this city all notes, large and 
small, go off like “ hot cakes.” 


Sorry ror 11.—The beautiful estate of J. B. 
Nichols, in Providence, has been sold to the 
Catholics for the Sisters of Charity, and will 


probably be converted into a nunnery, 


Caution.—A gang of thieves and robbers, 
able-bodied men and women, have left New York 
“ with the papers in their hats,” pretending to be 
beggars. Look out for them. 


Bovguer—aAn clegant mode of preserving 
the drawing-room bouquet is to place a glass 
shade over the vase or glass that holds it. 


Proorastination.—Dr. Johnson used to 
say, “ He who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once, will never do any.” 


Fartu.—Faith is better than muscle. Only 
believe that you can lick a man, and you can 
do it. 


Trus—Nothing is further than earth from 
heaven ; nothing is nearer than heaven to earth. 


Exvr.—Mediocre minds usually condemn 
everything which exceeds their capacity. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


In the town of Auburn, Me., there are 49 per- 
sons between the ages of 73 and 93 years! 

The wheat crop throughout the central part 
of Illinois is said to be very promising. 

The receipts of the Erie railroad are averaging 
this month eight thousand dollars a day. 

The whole Cherokee population is about six- 
teen thousand, exclusive of whites and blacks. 

Henry A. Semple has been arrested at New 
Orleans, for killing James Gray in am affray. 

“ Why is a fractious cow like a #6wn in New 
York?” “ Because she’ll Kind-er-hook.” 

Fourteen “ middies” have been di 
from the Naval School, at Annapolis, Md. 

Why should a tetotaller refrain from marry- 
ing? Because, if he got a wife, his principles 
would not permit him to sup-porter. 

verly, on Th y night. was de- 

ranged 


A “Bloomer” ball came off in Greenfield last 
week, where over thirty ladies in the modern 
costume were in attendance. 


The Revere House, in this city, was never so 
full of travellers, at this season of the year, as at 
the present time. 

The negro Green, sentenced to. be hung at 
Ellicott’s Mills, Md., last Friday, has been re- 
prieved. “ He breathes freer and deeper.” 


Mr. Paine is at Washington, ing to the 
Government to illuminate light houses for little 
or nothing. 

A flock of 200 ele frightened, while 
crossing a ferry near Wellsville, Ohio, and were 
all drowned. 

Thomas Patterson has been convicted in New 
Orleans of the murder of Wm. Ross, and sen- 
tenced to be hung. 

James Moore, one of the most respectable 
citizens of Malngin's Grove, Illinois, was struck 
by lightning, and instantly killed. 

A cotton speculator of New Orleans has dis- 
appeared suddenly, being a defaulter to the 
amount of about $40,000. 

The wife of Samuel Gilman, in the east parish 
of Haverhill, committed suicide on Sunday week. 
Cause, domestic trouble. 

The immense structure the Harris building, 
corner of High and Pearl streets, has been razed 
to the ground. 

The citizens of Lynchburg, Va., have sub- 
scribed $10,000 for the education of the four 
children of Mr. Terry, the editor who was shot. 


On Friday, week, at Stony Point, distance 
about 28 miles from Washington city, 2000 shad 
and 25,000 herring were taken at one haul. 

Within the last fourteen months, Capt. Wil- 
son, the commander of the Empire City, has 
brought into New York $12,340,000 in gold. 


A deafand dumb man in Connecticut, who 
married a deaf and dumb woman, has had five 
children, all of whom hear and speak. 

James Wall, an Irishman, of New York, who 
was to be hanged on the 22d inst., has been 
respited by Gov. Hunt, until 19th September. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the dismissal of tive Inspectors in the Baltimore 
Custom House, to reduce expenses. 

At Providence, on Monday, about noon, Wm. 
Hannigan murdered his wif: by beating in her 
skull with an axe-helve. He has fled. 

n Providence they have a wrought iron soap 
kettle, made there, that will hold 92,000 pounds 
of soap. 

During the week ending May 3lst, the deaths 
in New Orleans and Lafayette were 155, of 
which 20 were of cholera. 


We hear of several deaths from the stings of 
locusts. A remedy is said to exist in immedi- 
ately applying a chicken to the wound, after 
killing and separating it in two parts. 

A man named Dulaney was tried and acquit- 
ted at the late session of the Somerset (Md.) 
Court, upon a charge of murder committed up- 
wards of tifteen years ago. 

Brigham Young, the Mormon prophet, upon 
whose shoulders tue mantle of Joe Smith has 
fallen, has only twenty-six wives, positively. He 
says so himself. 

The Common Council of New York annually 
disburses, in the government of that city and the 
management of its affairs, in the neiguborhood 
of eignt millions of dollars. 

A very fine lithographed portrait of Barnabas 
Bates, “the father of the cheap postage system 
in she United States,” has been pubiished in 
New York. 

The trial of Ezra Collier, late cashier of the 
Havre de Grace bank, of Maryland, upon charges 
of embezzlement at Eikton, Md., last week, re- 
sulted in his acquittal. 

Capt. Anson, of Bri ig Sprightly, was 
jammed to death in the vessel Key 
West, June 2, by one of the pieces of cast iron 
for the lighthouse at Sand Key falling upon him. 

A negro girt at New Orleans has been found 
guilty of murdering her father. While the old 
gentleman was beaung her, she stuck him in the 
side with a butcher knife. 

It is now ascertained beyond a doubt, that a 
railroad can be coastructed from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific, without meeting more impedi- 
ment than would a road from Albany to Bos- 
ton. 


Foreign Mliscellanp. 


Queen Victoria is just thirty-three, and has 
reigned fifteen years. 

The Sunday Times says that Father Ignatius 
has discarded shoes and stockings. 

A game of billiards was recently played at 
Paris, the players being on 

The Great Exhibition goes on p 
50,000 persons visited it on the 2d of June. 

The report of the appointment of Mr. Gon- 
zales Bravo as Minister of Spain to Washing- 
ton, is contradicted. 

The London Sunday News oe its ac- 
count of the Epsom races in English, French 
and German. 

The Pope has launched a small iron steamer 
on the Tiber, built by an English engineer, at 
the Roman arsenal. 

A riot had taken place at Florence on the 
29th ult. The people were fired upon, and two 
killed and 70 wounded. 


The great Chess Tournament has commenc- 
ed at London, for a prize of £300. Sixteen 
players have already entered into the game. 


Jules Janin writes from England of the loyal- 
of the each Englishman wor- 

ips himself in the person of his Queen. 

Whilst Changarnier and Cavaignac remain 
firm, Louis Napoleon can never succeed in over- 
throwing the Republic, or in making himself 
Emperor! 

An invitation to the Queen from the Corpora- 
tion of London, has been accepted for Wednes- 
day, July 2. The last similar occasion was 
shortly after her accession to the throne. 

Fighty-nine Hungarian officers and soldiers, 
including Gen. Messares, have arrived at South- 
ampton from Constantinople. They contem- 
plate proceeding to the United States. 

A writer in the Daily News figures it out that 
the “Great Exhibition will not pay its expenses, 
and thata deficit of £35,000 will have to be sup- 
plied by Parliament. 

Sir E. Bulwer has consented to run as the 
Protectionist candidate for Hertfordshire, and 
will be returned without opposition. This is 
stated to be the fruit of his recent political 
pamphlet. 

The Globe’s Paris correspondent states that, 
in consequence of the news from Portugal, the 
French ambassador at Lisbon had to give cor- 
dial support to the English ambassador for the 
protection of the person of the Queen. 

Fanny Kemble is reading Shakspeare in 
London with t success. She has a rival in 
the Rev, Charles Eyre, who recited, without any 
dramatic costume or action, a great portion of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, a part hitherto not at- 
tempted by any public reader. 


Sands of Gold. 


— Diligence is the mistress of success. 

— Crimes shock us too much ; vices almost 
always too little. 

— Riches got by deceit, cheat no man so 
much as the getter. 

—Riches got by fraud are dug out of one’s 
own heart, and destroy the mind. 

——The greatest truths are the simplest; and 
so are the greatest men. . 

——Be what you are. This is the first step 
towards becoming better than you are. 

——Unless a tree has borne blossoms in 
spring, you will vainly look for fruit on it in 
autamn. 

—Too much is seldom enough. Pumping 
after your bucket is full prevents its keeping so. 

—TIf your divines are not philosaphers, your 
philosophers will neither be divine, nor able to 
divine. 

——O, that old age were truly second child- 
hood! It is seldom more like it than the berry 
to the rosebud. 

——Let our repentance be a lively will, a firm 
resolution. Complaints and mourning over past 
errors avail nathing. 

—aA rational, moral being cannot, without 
infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instru- 
ment of another’s gratification — Channing. 

——The soul looks steadily forward, creat- 
ing a world always behind her.—mersun, 

——A great step is gained, when a child has 
learnt that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween liking a thing and doing it. 

——The innocence that feels no risk and is 
taught no caution, is mare vulnerable than guilt, 
and oftener assailed —N. P. Willis. 

——The finest composition of human nature, 
as well as the finest china, may have a flaw in it, 
nae the pattern may remain of the highest 
value. 

All virtue lies in individual action, in in- 
ward energy, in self-determination. The best 
books have most beauty.— Channing. 

——Sudden resolutions, like the sudden rise 
of the mercury in the barometer, indicate little 
else than the changeableness of the weather. 

——tThe difference between heathen virtue 
and Christian goodness is the difference between 
oars and sails,or rather between galleys and ships. 

—— What would become of a man in a vacu- 
am? All his members would bulge out until 
they burst. This is the true image of anarchy, 
whether political, moral, intellectual or spiritual. 


Joker's Olio. 

A contemporary says that the Bloomer cos- 
tume is the “knee plus ultra” of female adorn- 
ment. 

An Irishman cautions the public against har- 
boring or trusting his wife, Peggy, on his account, 
as he is not married to her. 

“Go to thunder,” is now rendered: Take 
your departure to the abode of the reverberating 
echoes of heaven’s artillery. 

“ There’s peace concluded,” said the marshal ; 
“we shall now be laid aside and forgotten; we 
are like cloaks, only wanted in rough weather!” 


An incorrigible old maid, living upon slender 
means, cut the acquaintance of a friend because 
he advised her to “ husband her resources.” 


Some one says that he is a benefactor to the 
human race and the “rest of mankind,” who 
will even kick a banana skin off the sidewalk. 


An Irishman, upon seeing a squirrel shot from 
a tree, said, “ Faith, and that’s a waste of pow- 
der ; the fall itself would have killed the squirrel.” 


Mr. Greeley writes from London that he had 
paid a visit to several model lodging-houses, in 
one of which he saw a “newly invented brick, 
which struck him favorably !” 


An Irish laborer in the employ of the city of 
St. Louis, presented a bill to the corporation, a 
few days since, for thirty-nine and three quarters 
days’ work, performed by him during the month 
of May. 


The N. Y. Merchant’s Day Book does not be- 
lieve in the water-cure. It says Webb, of the 
Courier, has been lying in damp sheets for twen- 
ty years, and is worse now than ever. 


We heard of a gentleman, says an exchange, 
who, last year, planted his onions close to his 
poppies, and the consequence was, they grew so 
— that he never could get them out of their 

8. 

Pope’s oath was, “God mend me.” A little 
boy, to whom he had refused a penny, looking 
at his diminutive stature, cried out, “ God mend 
you, indeed! it would be less trouble to make a 
new one.” 

A young lady 1 ge in the streets ina 
western village in the new style of “ pettiloons 
and short gown ;” the dogs took after her, tak- 
ing her to be some strange animal, run her some 
distance, and treed her on a high fence. 


“Have you _ cold victuals?” said a little 
urchin to a young lady, who opened the door in 
obedience to his rap. “O, no,” she replied jo- 
cosely, “they're all hot.” Then, please, miss,” 
returned the boy, “ I'll wait till they are cold.” 


A gentleman who at breakfast the other morn- 
ing broke an egg, and disturbed the repose of a 
sentimental looking biddy, called the waiter, and 
insinuated that he did not like to have a bill pre- 
sented till he had done eating. 

It may be said generally of husbands, as the 
woman said of hers who had abused her, to an 
old maid who had reproached her for being such 
a fool as to marry him: “ To be sure he is not 
as good a husband as he should be, but he’s a 
powerful sight better than none.” 

To stop a runaway horse, throw tin pans at 
him, which will so increase his speed, that in a 
short time he will fall to the ground from sheer 
exhaustion. If tin pans are not convenient, a 
green cotton umbrella will be foynd nearly as 
serviceable 


THE 
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PIELORIAL DRAWING ROOM 


LONG ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 

This bit of terra firma is one of the prettiest 
of the many isles that dot, here and there, the 
bay of Boston; it is also well known as being 
the locality chosen for the inner Light, and the 
white and picturesque column devoted to this 
purpose, with its buildings attached, is promi- 
nent to the eye from nearly all parts of the har- 
bor. Our artist has sketched for us here a sun- 
set scene, and the aspect of the picture is of a 
twilight hue. During the past year the beauties 
of this spot have been improved by placing here 
a superb and large hotel, designed as a summer 
resort, and finely selected for the purpose, being 
only twenty minutes sail by steamer from the 
city. Th ~ honce is ur“er the immediate charge 
of Mr. Silsbee, the well known Boston landlord, 
formerly of the United States Hotel, and still of 
the Winthrop House. 

It would surprise the reader who may so often 
have passed. this island thoughtlessly, tc land 
there and witness the present aspect of improve- 
ment; the land is being placed under a state of 
high cultivation, and the neat farm-house of the 
company’s agent and the splendid hotel are pic- 
turesque and beautiful objects in the scene. 


NAPOLEON. 


| 
When we try Napoleon by human stan lards, 


and compare his scheme with that of othes con- 
guerors, both seem transcendantly superb He 
saw clearly that there was no alternative between 
the surges of anarchy and the absolute gv . - 
ment of one master-mind. He saw that what 
was called “ balance of power” was a feeble and 
mseless dream, and that all things in Europe 
were tending either to anarchy or a new abso- 
lutism—either to the dominion of millions, or of 
that one who should be found a match for mil- 
lions. He felt himself that one. His iron hand 
could, in the first place grasp the great sceptre ; 
and his wise and powerful mind would after- 
wards consolidate is dominion by just and lib- 
eral laws. ‘ On this hint he spake” in cannon. 
This purpose he pursued with an undeviating 
energy, which made him irresistible —Gi/sillan. 


WORCESTER. 


LONG ISLAND, BUSLON HARBOR. 


LAUNCH OF STEAMER &. 8. LEWIS. 

Our artist has sketched for us herewith the 
scene of the launching of the steamship S. S. 
Lewis, from the shipyard of Biredy & Son, Ken- 
sington, Philadelphia. The wharves in the vi- 
cin) were th cnged with spectators, attracted 
by the spectacle. The river in front was also 
covered with small boats, and shortly before the 


| launch the steamboat Fashion brought up a load 


from Tacony, with a band of music o 
| sa'uted the new steamship by tapping her bell. 
| At about a quarter of 1 o’clock, the beautifully 

modelled hull b gan to move along *the ways, 


| and the momentum accelerating her motion, she 
| was soon gliding aw:y gracefully upon the bo- | 


, som of the Delaware, amid the shouts of thou- 
bd spectators, and the Washington passing by | 
board, | 


sands that witnessed the sight. 
The new steamship was soon after hauled into 


, the pier of the Franklin Iron Works of Messrs. 


James T. Sutton & Co., where her engines are 
in progress. The heaviest portion of her ma- 
chinery is already on board, and her boilers are 
nearly ready to be Shipped. The engines have 


cylinders of 60 inches diameter, with 40 inches 
stroke, working with 45 pounds of steam as high 
as 500 horse power each. She will he complite- 
ly fitted out vere under the saperintendence of 
Capt. Loper, one of her owners, who is to deliver 
her in Boston about the latter end of July. The 
Picture includes « view of Philadelphia, looking 
southward, and i» very correct. 
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